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‘OUR PUZZLING ADOLESCENTS’; HOW THEY BEHAVE 


YOUTH: THE YEARS FROM TEN TO 
SIXTEEN. By Gesell, Ilg, Ames. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $5.95, 


“Gesell” has been almost as much a 
household name as “Sprock” in many Amer- 
ican homes. This latest book to come from 
Gesell-led studies will doubtless be purchased 
by countless admirers who will proceed im- 
mediately to look up the particular age level 
with which they are primarily concerned. 

After the curious parent has read a few 
paragraphs, no doubt his face will be 
wreathed in smiles and he will nod know- 
ingly, “That description fits my child to a 
oi BS ” 

For once again Dr. Gesell and his asso- 
ciates have come up with a most readable 
report on their studies—a report so dotted 
with descriptions and quotes that many a 
parent will be able to see and hear his own 
offspring holding forth in the Gesell Insti- 
tute. 

Why then has this book been somewhat 
less than enthusiastically received in some 
quarters? What are its shortcomings, if any? 
And how can it be used so we can profit 
from its insights while avoiding possible 
damage from taking too seriously its broad 
generalizations? 

Perhaps the best advice is that one should 
not turn at once to a particular age and be- 
gin reading. While the book may read more 
enjoyably that way, it is a book which very 
much calls for careful reading of its open- 
ing chapters which supply the underlying 
philosophy of the whole study. Once one has 
assimilated these important first pages, one 
realizes the limitations both of the study and 
its findings. 

Gesell’s sample was limited to 165 adoles- 
cents. They represented a definite socio-eco- 
nomic level and an above-average intellectual 
level. Many psychologists would doubtless 
question the method in which much of the 
data about the subjects was gathered, ob- 
jecting that the approach used assumes the 
subject has a greater ability to tell the truth 
about himself than he actually has. Critics 
would further object to generalizing so 
broadly from the instances quoted in support 
of the ideas set forth. 

It is at this point that the danger, if any, 
lies in using this book as a guide to under- 
standing one’s child. In most instances the 
child will doubtless conform somewhat to 
Gesell’s picture of that age level and the 
parents will be comforted by the knowledge 
that they are not alone in their confusion 
and their inability to cope with their off- 
spring. Gesell’s tolerance of some of the less 
desirable aspects of adolescent behavior is 
commendable and ought to endear him to 
the ages about which he writes, provided 
they ever get around to reading about them- 
selves. But sometimes behavior such as Ge- 
sell describes and assures us is normal 
isn’t normal, Sometimes it does not derive 
from the regular developmental pattern but 
from some other less healthy source. It is in 
just such instances that parents would be 
well-advised to put this book aside and seek 
more specific help. 
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For those who will read the book care- 
fully and note its limitations, there is much 
to be gained. Surely teachers, ministers, and 
others who work with young people should 
read this book along with the millions of 
parents who stand somewhat in awe of teen- 
agers. Such readers will find here a wealth 
of experience to draw upon and many fruit- 
ful insights into the activities of our puz- 
zling adolescents. 

Best of all, perhaps this book with its 
descriptions of how adolescents behave will] 
prompt many adults to enlarge their study 
in an effort to discover more about why 
adolescents behave that way. 

WILLIAM GOLD 


Schweitzer biography suitable 
for the church school 


THE STORY OF ALBERT SCHWEIT- 
ZER. By Jo Manton. New York: Abelard- 
Schuman, $2.75, 


This is apparently the first of what will 
surely be a number of biographies in Eng- 
lish about Albert Schweitzer written espe- 
cially for young people. This particular vol- 
ume merits distinction for being the first 
and for having a number of good pen-and- 
ink drawings. The author, a British radio 
writer and editor, has done a competent 
literary task. She tells the almost legendary 
story in meaningful chapters and never gets 
bogged down in theology and philosophy. 
No errors have crept into her book and 
many of the well-known anecdotes about 
Schweitzer reappear. 

It is a real question to ascertain the age 
of the “young people” to whom this book 
will appeal. It is certainly not for children, 
on the one hand, or for sophisticated high 
school seniors on the other. The latter would 
get more by reading Schweitzer’s own auto- 
biography, Out of My Life and Thought. 
Miss Manton’s book is probably meant for 
sophomores and juniors in high school, al- 
though it may also be valuable for many 
adults. Someday a biography of Schweitzer 
will be published for young people, and 
perhaps even for children, edited from 
Schweitzer’s own writings. Indeed, Mlle. 
Emma Haussknecht, Schweitzer’s late associ- 
ate, used to recommend his own autobi- 
ographical fragment, Memoirs of Childhood 
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and Youth, as an excellent introduction to 
Schweitzer for young people. ; 
The Story of Albert Schweitzer could en- 
rich many a church school curriculum. Our 
Unitarian and Universalist children need to 
study—in depth—contemporary saints as 
well as ancient ones. Thanks to Charles Joy 
and Melvin Arnold, Schweitzer has become 
a byword for Unitarian adults. Now, at last, 


-Unitarian young people—and many others— 


can read the magnificent life-story of this 
Alsatian giant. E 
HOMER A. JACK 


Fund raising methods 
outlined in ‘useful handbook’ 


NEW TECHNIQUES FOR CHURCH 
FUND RAISING. By Othniel A. Pendle- 
ton, Jr. New York: McGraw-Hill. $5. 


It is evident that there is increasing in- 
terest in better fund raising procedures in 
many Unitarian churches. This very com- 
prehensive volume by Dr. Pendleton, an out- 
standing man in the field, is therefore espe- 
cially timely. The “Ten Step Plan to In- 
crease your Pledges and Strengthen Your 
Church,” to quote the subtitle, evolved out 
of the experience of “hundreds of churches” 
in securing support for the annual budget. 

While many of the ten steps will be fa- 
miliar ground to Unitarians, two are less 
likely to have been emphasized or used in 
most of our churches: “Step 3, Program- 
ming for Tomorrow” and “Step 4, Discov- 
ering Your Resources.” The first is likely 
to be readily accepted. The other will prob- 
ably raise many questions and require full 
discussion among a church’s leaders before 
it is adopted. Any church omitting either 
feature is not only missing an opportunity 
but taking unnecessary risks according to 
many testimonials and in light of the ex- 
periences recorded here. 

Fund raising in churches is made to seem 
very enjoyable work. In fact, the whole 
book is so written that it generates con- 
tagious enthusiasm. At this point one should 
warn Unitarians that much of the termi- 
nology, particularly sentences which have 
to do with motivation, has to be converted 
to our own more matter of fact, down to 
earth ways of expression. Our “vision” is 
altogether as great, or greater than that of 
the evangelicals, so we think, but stated 
differently. To us, some phrases and sen- 
tences are all but dragged in unnecessarily. 
For example, the following sentence is 
stronger without the compound phrase in- 
serted in the middle: “We need, at least 
once a year, to think of improving our pro- 
grams—of giving greater service to Jesus 
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Christ—rather than of continuing last year’s 
activities and last year’s budget.” 

Very valuable in this book are extensive 
appendices and a good index. About one 
fourth of the 365-page volume is given to 
these, including suggested letters, forms, 
and special topics. One discussion on “What 
is the Saturation Point” is particularly sig- 
nificant. 

As an earnest and able crusader, Dr. 
Pendleton offers this ten step plan, for he 
knows from much experience that “what 
others have done, you can do.” We find 
ourselves going along with him, for his point 
of view is “not budgets but programs.” I 
commend this book to both ministers and 
laymen. Every church might well have at 
least one copy as a continuously useful 
handbook. In these days of “do it yourself” 
plans, here is a complete kit. All you need 
is a church in which to try it: you prob- 
ably have that. 

O. T. GILMORE 


Contributions of Cranmer cited 


in study of his beliefs 


THOMAS CRANMER, THEOLOGIAN. 
By G. W. Bromiley. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $3.25. 


This book is a highly professional job of 
theological criticism and for a layman to 
attempt evaluation is to invite derision from 
clerical voices, even to deserve it. 

Cranmer is known to the readers of ele- 
mentary British history as the archbishop of 
Canterbury who furthered the plans of 
Henry VIII to rid himself of his first wife, 
Catherine of Aragon. He is also remem- 
bered as the martyr who died heroically 
at the stake, thrusting his right hand into 
the flames “because it hath offended” by 
holding the pen for an earlier and then re- 
pented recantation. But Cranmer’s most 
enduring contribution to the stream of re- 
ligious thought is his work on the English 
Prayer Book, later revised as the Book of 
Common Prayer, a still unsurpassed instru- 
ment of public worship. The great church- 
man put his indelible stamp also on the 
English Bible and the Confession, making 
a threefold contribution of lasting effect. 

Twentieth century religious liberals will 
go along with Dr. Bromiley, a major figure 
in contemporary theological scholarship, 
in respect and admiration of this triple con- 
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OPEN TRORWM 


Unitarian progress: up or down? Do we overlook denominational 
obligations in fund raising and thus hamper our future growth? 


To the Register: 


I have always had a keen interest in the 
growth of Unitarianism as noted by the rise 
in membership. Great publicity has been 
given to the fact that the Unitarian denomi- 
nation has had considerable growth in recent 
years as manifested by the rise in member- 
ship and in the number of churches. Of 
course, the same can be said of most reli- 
gious denominations in the United States. 
Actually, if we go back a period of some 75 
years we can hardly boast that Unitarian- 
ism has made any great progress since those 
times. This is particularly true if we realisti- 
cally recognize that percentage growth may 
be deceptive if taken from a comparatively 
low base. 

My interest in the growth of the Uni- 
tarian movement for the past 15 years has 
always led me to the conclusion that the 
growth of the movement has been hampered 
more by lack of funds than for any other 
reason, and it would seem that at the pres- 
ent time Boston cannot give the financial aid 
that a vigorous member raising campaign 
would require. I happen to know for a fact 
that a recent advertising campaign headed 
by a New York group was paid for entirely 
by funds raised within the small group. This 
minor campaign, costing $1,300, resulted in 
receiving about 1,200 responses; undoubtedly, 
the campaign could have resulted in receiv- 
ing 50,000 responses if sufficient funds were 
advanced to enable proper publicity for the 
project. 

I note that the Unitarian Appeal for this 
year has resulted in the collection of some 
$315,000. This fell short of their goal for 
minimum needs by over $64,000. Since it is 
reported that we number 100,000 our aver- 
age per member gift is only a little over $3— 
disgracefully low. We know that most Uni- 
tarians are generous. It is then evident they 
are continuing their historical record in con- 
tributing more to non-Unitarian activities 
than to Unitarian activities for which not 
even a quarter of the really required annual 
sum is raised. 

Our order of obligations and opportunities 
seems to me to be (1) our own churches, 
(2) our denominational advance, (3) other 
causes. 

It is my opinion that Unitarians are in- 
clined to give liberally. They should first ask 
themselves before giving to outside services 
whether they have made a fair contribution 
to the missionary activities of Unitarianism. 

Let’s show that we are 100,000 strong by 
giving well beyond the minimum goal of the 
United Unitarian Appeal.—PHILip GODFREY, 
New York, N. Y. 


Forward, backward, and 
beyond naturalistic humanism 


To the Register: 


Although the eminent astronomer Harlow 
Shapley (July 1956 Register) lucidly de- 
scribed the four adjustments needed by man 
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—to advance from the anthropocentric, 
geocentric, and heliocentric to the galacto- 
centric concept of the universe—he failed to 
mention that our individual “neurotic com- 
plexes” do not always move forward in such 
an orderly and commendable progression. 

This last point, however, was thoughtfully 
illustrated by Jacob Trapp’s article, wherein 
the author moves back from—sorry, moves 
beyond—naturalistic |humanism.—WARREN 
ALLEN SMITH, New York, N.Y. 


Unitarianism: ‘a religion of 
negations’ or a ‘positive program? 


To the Register: 


I believe that Mr. Hamblen, in his letter 
(July 1956) to the Register, is mistaken. 
Moreover, is he, himself, not guilty of the 
negativism he attributes to Unitarianism? 

I do not recall that Unitarianism has ever 
claimed to have repudiated the Christian 
Mystery, although some individual Uni- 
tarians may have done so. I personally do 
not feel the need to disprove this belief. 
Rather, it is up to its adherents to persuade 
me. Further, the lack. of belief in something 
does not necessarily denote negativism. On 
the contrary, a sceptical mind is unlikely to 
nurture the growth of false and irrational 
beliefs. 

Mr. Hamblen also overlooks the really 
positive program of Unitarianism. Unitarian- 
ism is chiefly interested in the betterment of 
humanity, not in theology. Their belief in 
mankind has always prompted Unitarians to 
champion the causes of social, civil, and 
political justice. Does this sound like a re- 
ligion of negations? 

While I disagree with some of my Uni- 
tarian associates on certain aspects of reli- 
gious interpretation, I have not, as yet, felt 
unwelcome in the Unitarian church. Dissen- 
sion, I find, often stimulates both tolerance 
and the kind of sharp, analytical thinking 
which Mr. Hamblen asserts is lacking in 
Unitarianism, 

Although Unitarianism, unfortunately, 
does not appeal to Mr. Hamblen, to many 
others it offers the mature leadership so es- 
sential in the constant struggle for the im- 
provement of society——WILLIAM T. STUART, 
Laurel, Md. 


Who—and what—is a 
Unitarian? Recent letters praised 


To the Register: 


I wish to commend two letters in the May 
Register “Open Forum.” Sherman D. Wake- 
field’s criticism of claiming famous people of 
liberal or humanitarian persuasion as Uni- 
tarians is just. I feel this is dishonest and an 
unnecessary misrepresentation. 

Rev. W. Edwin Collier’s calling attention 
to the original definition of “Christian” is 
timely. Unitarians might be surprised to find 
out how many of their members do not con- 
sider themselves “Christian” and feel that 


the Unitarian church is weakened by claim- 
ing to be so liberal and retaining the label 
of one militant religious organization.—MRs, 
HAROLD R. KOSTER, Salida, Colo. 


English chapel welcomes 
American Unitarians 


To the Register: 

We would like to be put in touch with 
any known members of American Unitarian 
churches who may be stationed in this 
country. 

We have a very beautiful 18th century 
chapel in Norwich, and the Rev. J. A. Ken- 
nedy and the congregation will be only too 
happy to extend a cordial welcome to any 
visitors from the States who may be in this 
district—MISS D. WATLING, Octagon Chapel, 
Strumpshaw, Norwich, Norfolk, England. 


Contributions of Cranmer 
(Continued from page 3) 


tribution to the forms of public worship. 
Most of the liturgy practiced in protestant 
churches today (and that includes all but 
a few sturdily experimental Unitarian soci- 
eties) is still no more than a dilution of the 
episcopal form designed by Cranmer. 

But Dr. Bromiley, as a professional the- 
ologian, is principally concerned with the 
“regularity” of his predecessor in this field 
and most of his admirably reasoned argu- 
ment appears to a Unitarian—this one, at 
least—as comparable to the classic one 
about angels on the point of a pin. To the 
divinity student of whatever persuasion there 
may be academic interest in the question 
of whether or not Cranmer believed that 
“effective feeding upon Christ is spiritual 
rather than carnal or substantial,” that “the 
baptized are apparelled with Jesus Christ,” 
or that “Christ crucified and risen” is actu- 
ally present at each administration of the 
sacrament, 

It is curious reading, this ecclesiastical 
cant, this orderly marshaling of arguments 
pro and con about this or that minuscule 
tenet or dogmatic variation. It may be in- 
tellectual exercise for the professional and 
the cloistered scholar, but to this reviewer 
it seems to offer some explanation for the 
lack of influence of the Church of England 
in a mainly scientific, skeptical age. For 
those English-speaking people who want an 
old-time religion, Billy Graham makes much 
more sense. 

H. TALBOT PEARSON 
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Editorials express the opin- 
ions of the individual 
members of the 

Editorial Board 


POST VACATION 


The ancient wisdom of one day’s rest in 
seven, which is almost universally accepted, 
has in recent times been supplemented by 
an annual vacation, almost universal in our 
country, from the effects of which most of 
us still feel invigorated. If the basis of this 
newer custom is not religious like the sab- 
bath, its spiritual aftermath can be as po- 
tent, but only if the break from our usual 
routine affords a wider, clearer perspective 
which we manage to project into the post- 
vacation period. 

For most of us, vacation is the time to 
right imbalances. For instance, the manual 
laborer needs bodily rest, while the desk 
worker wants physical activity. City people 
usually long for the outdoors. Like the 
Greek legend of the Giant Antaeus, whose 
strength depended on his contact with his 
Mother Earth, we too need that restorative 
touch. We seek refreshment in the moun- 
tains, the woods, or the seashore, and we 
seek it in such droves that sometimes we 
lose a major benefit of going back to na- 
ture. In other words, at the most available 
resorts one is so hedged about by humanity 
and so beguiled into social contacts that 
there is no time for any internal change. 
For those in lonely walks of life, this may 
be just the right vacation, but for most of 
us, lack of solitude is a major imbalance. 

The busier a person is, the more he needs 
some time alone, and he needs it daily, as 
well as yearly. He can’t afford it? The 
truth is that he cannot afford not to have 
it. Not only are hypertension and other 
modern ailments malignant fruits of our 
ceaseless rounds of busyness, but so, in- 
deed, may be some of the busyness itself— 
unnecessary activities which sometimes are 
an escape from more difficult obligations. 
We need time and thought to lop off the 
non-essentials, retain our equanimity, and 
rightly apportion our energies, The consci- 
entious liberal needs that time at least as 
much as others. After all, the Catholic has 
the help of the confessional in viewing his 
problems, and the conservative Protestant 
has the support of dogma in dealing with 
perplexities. The Unitarian is on his own, 
so to speak, and must keep the long view 
in order to steer his course. 

We all know the earnest reformer, man 
or woman, who is so generous to outside 
causes that he starves his own family emo- 
tionally, and the children develop into prob- 
lem cases. The high-minded parent is baf- 
fled, but any casual friend could have diag- 
nosed the trouble, and so perhaps might the 
parent, had he spared time from his worthy 
outside interests to deal with his primary 
responsibilities. Or there is the dedicated 
crusader who, for want of relaxation, loses 
his sense of proportion, along with his 
sense of humor, wearies his friends, and 
stymies his own objectives. There are others 
who spread themselves so thin in a multi- 
tude of good works that they are effective 
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nowhere, and again, there are those who 
zealously concentrate on inflexible daily 
routine, and let their major opportunities 
escape. 

A good vacation should restore us not 
only physically, but spiritually. Some two 
thousand years ago Marcus Aurelius, deal- 
ing with a parallel question, reminded him- 
self how to maintain that restoration 
throughout the year. He wrote: 

“Men seek out retreats for themselves in 
the country, by the seaside, on the moun- 
tains, and thou too art wont to long above 
all for such things. But this is unphilosophi- 
cal to the last degree, when thou canst at 
a moment’s notice retire into thyself. For 
nowhere can a man find a retreat more 
full of peace or more free from care than 
his own soul—above all, if he have that 
within him, a steadfast look at which and 
he is at once in all good ease, and by good 
ease I mean nothing other than good order. 
Make use then of this retirement continually 
and regenerate thyself.” And again, “Look 
within. Within is the fountain of Good, 
ready always to well forth if thou wilt al- 
ways delve. E.T.D. 


TO MAKE GROW 


What does education mean? Definitions 
abound, but they seem little more adequate 
than the many efforts to define religion. It 
is customary on occasions such as com- 
mencements and school closing exercises for 
the speaker of the day to begin his remarks 
by relating education to the Latin verb 
“educere’—“to lead out.” Education is then 
expounded as a process of “leading out”— 
not an entirely unhelpful idea, but etymo- 
logically unsound. 

This is pointed out by M. L. Jacks, direc- 
tor of the department of education of Oxford 
University, in a recent book entitled The 
Education of Good Men. He reminds us 
that the word “education” is derived from 
the Latin verb “educare.” This verb means 
“to make a plant grow” and though it is 
related to the verb “educere,” it is distinct 
from it. 

This “growing plant” metaphor is illum- 
inating if we bear in mind its limitations. 
In a very real sense, no farmer or gardener 
can make a plant grow. The plant has to see 
to that through its own inner potential. But 
in the garden that growth potential can make 
little headway against poor soil, weeds, in- 
sects, and excessively dry weather. What 
the gardener does is to provide the good 
soil, control the weeds and insects—in 
short, bring about as nearly as possible the 
right conditions under which the plant can 
fulfill its own potential for growth. All this 
implies effort, and, in the early stages of 
growth, constant effort. 

There are educational theories of self- 
expression and self-determination, of which, 
when properly understood, much good can 
be said. In their exaggerated form, how- 


ever, they sometimes seem to put responsi- 
bility for education on the child’s shoulders 
to such an extent that he is left to teach 
himself. 

“I showed him my garden,” said Cole- 
ridge, “and told him it was my botanical 
garden. ‘How so?’ said he, ‘it is covered with 
weeds.’ ‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘that is only because 
it has not yet come to its age of discretion 
and choice. The weeds, you see, have taken 
the liberty to grow, and I thought it unfair 
in me to prejudice the soil towards roses 
and strawberries.’” The teacher still has to 
prejudice the soil and see to it that the 
freedom to grow is a real liberty and not 
an empty license. 

Again, the good gardener knows that 
different plants thrive under different con- 
ditions, and even within one particular spe- 
cies, individual plants respond in different 
ways. The good educator must seek to pro- 
vide the conditions under which the indi- 
vidual growth of diverse individuals can 
best take place. Present-day discussion of 
education so often resolves itself into con- 
troversy about theories and methods. This 
may be a clear indication that no one theory 
or ideal method can be devised “to make 
grow” the infinitely varied potential of hu- 
man beings. A. deM. C. 


HOW TO BE A HERO 


Most of us think that we have to be a 
soldier or President or some great public 
figure to be a hero. This is not so. The 
world is full of heroes: people who have 
conquered themselves and their lives to the 
point of making the most of their advan- 
tages and of mitigating their inadequacies. 

So, first, we can become a hero by recog- 
nizing that victory over evil, victory over 
limitations, victory over too much advan- 
tage, is the victory of a hero. Secondly, we 
can become heroes by sensing that it is in 
surpassing the old heroes that the new hero 
of today is born. The old heroes have been 
in the field of politics and military affairs. 
The new heroes are in the field of thought 
and living. 

To sense the cosmic wholeness of human 
life, to see the throb and vitality of human 
living, to feel the power of growth in one- 
self, to love and live fully—these are the 
marks of a hero in the 20th century when 
prophets of doom are pointing to the end 
of western civilization, when religious lead- 
ers are asking for return in a forward- 
moving universe, when the impact of 
technological urbanization is so stupendous 
that mothers must defy it in raising their 
children. 

Individual dignity and worth are heresy 
today in this world of totalitarian organiza- 
tions. To claim there is a divine spark in 
man is to be a hero today. Theodore Parker 
once wrote: “A church that believes in in- 
spiration now will appeal to God, try things 
by reason and conscience, aim to surpass 
the old heroes, baptize its children in a new 
spirit, and, using the present age, will lead 
public opinion, not follow it.” It is our op- 
portunity to make the Unitarian Church a 
church of Heroes, not martyrs. 

HAROLD K. SHELLEY 
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SUSTAINED ENTHUSIASM 


The phrase caught my attention as I was reading the 
opening pages of a detective story. It came in a paragraph 
describing the way a forester looks at his job, and there are 
a couple of sentences that seem to me worth quoting. “The 
job called for patience, of course, and a capacity for sus- 
tained enthusiasm, because the cycle of production extended 
over many decades and you couldn’t hope to reap where you 


had sown. But it was that very fact, the opportunity to look . 


beyond the clamoring moment, to plan for generations still 
unborn, that to Mallory made forestry such a supremely 
hopeful and satisfying way of life’ (Andrew Garve, The 
End of the Track). 


Those words apply to many of the most satisfying and 
rewarding activities of all our lives. They are of direct 
meaning to all parents, all teachers, and all builders of 
institutions. Assuredly, they apply to all who are active in 
any aspect of church work—even the most practical, such 
as drawing up a church budget or helping in an every- 
member canvass. Such jobs call for patience, of course; but 
they also demand the long-distance kind of imagination 
that sustains enthusiasm through long periods of slow ad- 
vance and the inevitable lean years that come along in any 
great enterprise. The ability to look “beyond the clamoring 
moment,” to devise plans that one cannot possibly expect 
to see reach maturity because they will involve “generations 
still unborn’”—this is a requirement for all who really care 
about churches. 


The Deeper Roots 


Enthusiasm implies a sense of excited expectation that 
generates energy. And the reason why many people dis- 
trust enthusiasm is that it often peters out. Excitement dies 
down. Expectations dwindle rapidly. The supply of energy 
proves inadequate. Do you remember the lines of Matthew 
Arnold, describing what can so easily happen to any of us? 
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Thy hopes grow timorous, and unfix’d thy powers, 
And thy clear aims be cross and shifting made, 

And then thy glad perennial youth would fade, 
Fade, and grow old at last, and die like ours. 


That is the danger that dogs the footsteps of enthusiasm, 
and it pays little attention to the age of its victims. It is not 
limited to people of three score years and ten. Indeed, it can 
attack young enthusiasts with as deadly a result as though 
they had passed the Psalmist’s limit of active years. Not 
age, as measured by the calendar, but the inner resources 
that sustain the imagination are the determining factor; and 
those resources do not just grow without effort on our part. 
They are the product of a life-long devotion to the very 
highest and deepest values we have discovered. St. Paul 
obviously knew what he was talking about when he told 
us that virtue and praise are dependent upon our thinking 
continually of the things that are true and honest and just, 
pure and lovely and of good report. 


The Temptation to Surrender 


There are, to be sure, critical moments in every life and 
in the life of every institution—when it is more than usually 
difficult to sustain enthusiasm. Some of these moments occur 
when unexpected difficulties block the way ahead, or when 
the strength of the opposition is suddenly increased. But 
there is another kind of critical moment that is perhaps 
harder to face and deal with—namely, when one discovers, 
in the midst of success, that the pace must be slowed down 
a bit if one is to carry on for a prolonged period. The 
energy that enthusiasm generates is very apt to be impatient, 
and any suggestion that the job will take longer than we 
anticipated can provoke a sense of baffled discouragement. 
The wisest of counselors may sound like a prophet of 
gloom, and a plea for sober thought may affect us like the 
croaking of a raven when we had hoped for a trumpet-call. 
Moments like that test our enthusiasm in drastic fashion, 
and the temptation to a cynical surrender—especially when 
we can rationalize it as a return to sanity—is great. Then 
we need to draw heavily upon the inner resources that have 
been built up over the years. 


The Role of the Veteran 


In all this, nothing is of more practical help than the high 
example of the real veterans among us, the men and women 
who have not only borne the heat and burden of the long 
struggle but have kept their enthusiasm right up to the end. 
At the moment, I am thinking of Stanton Hodgin, whose 
death recently brought not so much sadness as a sense of 
splendid victory to a host of his friends and admirers. There 
are hundreds of others—real veterans, whose sustained en- 
thusiasm has been contagious for a long time and whose 
memorial, living or dead, is immortal. They had the imag- 
ination to sow where they knew they could not hope to reap. 
They thought of the cycles of production that extend over 
many generations. And thus they sustained their enthusiasm 
and helped us to sustain ours. . 

F.M.E. 
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The Negro in America: a new transition 


‘What is most necessary in the current situation is to 
extend our perspective both in time and space’ 


What is the present state of the Negro 
problem and of civil rights in the United 
States? There is no practical answer to this 
question because change in the area is so 
rapid that any description, no matter how 
thorough, is out of date by the time it is 
brought into print. The history and sociology 
of any given aspect of human life are 
crowded at certain times, and relatively 
sparse at other times. For the Negro prob- 
lem, these are unusually crowded times. 
There are more opportunities to study vari- 
ous aspects of race relations in the United 
States right now than there are social scien- 
tists studying them. Yet change is so rapid 
that these opportunities will have disap- 
peared in a short while—probably happily 
from the standpoint of our social values. 

What are the important factors to be con- 
sidered in an analysis of the dynamic forces 
operating during the summer of 1956? Some 
of those who have upheld the school-segrega- 
tion decisions of the Supreme Court in 1954 
and 1955 have now come to doubt that 
changes will continue rapidly toward equali- 
zation of opportunity for the Negro in 
American life. They have been impressed, if 
shocked, by the reaction of certain elements 
in the white South to these decisions, and 
now believe that the dominant group in the 
white South has put an end to change or is 
even beginning to revert to a more rigid 
caste system. This I doubt; I hold to the 
prognosis that change toward equalization 
is likely to continue at about the same rate. 
Two types of events could change this prog- 
nosis: (1) catastrophe in other parts of the 
social structure, as a result of war, totali- 
tarian revolution, or great depression; (2) a 
strong movement in the North among articu- 
late people to “let the South solve its own 
problem” and to “forget about the Negro.” 
I can neither predict, nor deny, the possi- 
bility of either of these developments. 


The following consists of an analysis of 
the dynamic forces operating in the present 
situation. Any analysis inevitably involves 
the selection of what is most significant from 
the complexity of current reality. The need 
to make this presentation brief prevents me 
from offering a full exposition of the bases 
of selection and a statement of all my as- 
sumptions. Let it suffice to say that I give 
greatest weight to forces involving social 
power, both political and economic; sec- 
ondary weight to changes in ideologies; and 
tertiary weight to factors usually singled out 
as “psychological” (although it seems to me 
that a better socio-psychological analysis 
would not separate the psychological factors 
from factors involving social power and 
ideologies). 


Professor of sociology at the University 
of Minnesota since 1949, Arnold Rose is 
author of The Negro in America, the con- 
densation of Gunnar Myrdal’s classic study, 
An American Dilemma. This article is taken 
from the preface to the Beacon Press paper- 
back edition of The Negro in America, to 
be issued in the fall. 
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The major forces causing the rapid change 
in race relations in the United States since 
1940 seem to have been economic pros- 
perity, continuous industrialization and tech- 
nological advance, the high level of mobility 
among the American people, an increased 
American awareness of world opinion, the 
organization and political education of mi- 
nority groups, a fairly consistent support 
for civil rights on the part of the Supreme 
Court, and the propaganda and educational 
effort for more equal civil rights. Some of 
these forces are likely to continue as they 
are; others are likely to change, and new 
forces are likely to have increasing influence. 

It would be hazardous indeed to predict 
continued economic prosperity. But it is 
unlikely that our nation, in the present state 
of world affairs, would tolerate extensive 
unemployment; minority groups would be 
most affected by such unemployment, be- 
cause of their relatively marginal role in the 
economy and because of prejudice on the 
part of individual employers. A continued 
high level of employment will see minority 
persons acquiring stronger roots in the eco- 
nomic structure of the society; a continued 
high level of income will permit the pur- 
chase of goods and services that will pro- 
vide increased opportunities and advantages 
in other spheres of life (education, for ex- 
ample). A high level of employment gen- 
erally will also tend to prevent the accumu- 
lating frustrations in the dominant group 
that lead to scapegoating. 


‘A new industrial revolution’ 


Industrialization is proceeding at a more 
rapid pace than ever. In fact, the prospects 
for automation and the use of nuclear 
energy are such as to promise a new indus- 
trial revolution. While this will involve 
higher productivity and hence a higher stand- 
ard of living, it will also involve a disruption 
for manual workers. Occupational training 
and retraining will be crucial; if minority 
workers get the new job training they will be 
better off than before, as they will no longer 
be behind the already skilled workers of the 
majority group. The new technology has also 
been invading the farms, reducing their 
number and sending minority farmers to the 
cities at a rapid rate. With increased pro- 
ductivity in farming and manufacturing, sales 
and the services will be relatively more in 
demand, and minority groups concentrated 
in those occupations (such as Jews and 
Orientals) will be relatively better off. 


Technological change will assure a con- 
tinuing high level of residential and occupa- 
tional mobility among the American people. 
Mobility has worked in at least two ways to 
improve the position of minorities: First, it 
has provided a measure of flexibility and 
impersonality to the whole social structure, 
and reduced the number of communities in 
which there is cohesive and fixed sentiment 
against minorities. Second, for Negroes par- 
ticularly, it has involved their moving out of 
areas where they experience most discrimi- 
nation into areas where they have consider- 


able civil rights. Only a little over half of 
the Negroes still live in the South, whereas 
fifty years ago nine-tenths lived there. 

Americans have been becoming more sensi- 
tive to world opinion regarding mistreatment 
of minorities, and the central position of the 
United States in world affairs as well as the 
increased international travel of Americans 
will tend to make them even more sensitive. 
It is unlikely that this country will once more 
go isolationist. 

Minority groups are raising their average 
levels of education, as better schools open to 
them and as they move farther away from 
immigrant status. Whether this will continue 
to mean increasing political and organiza- 
tional sophistication, it is difficult to say. The 
membership of minority defense and im- 
provement associations has been rising, but 
probably the mitigation of some of the dis- 
criminations will ultimately reduce interest 
in these organizations. 


Court decisions remove last doubt 


Since 1915 and especially since 1944, the 
United States Supreme Court has stated 
clearly, in a series of unanimous decisions. 
that the Fifth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution specify that 
no branch of government may show dis- 
crimination to any citizen. The last shred 
of doubt on this subject was removed by the 
decision of May 17, 1954, in which even 
segregation—because forced and invidious— 
was held to be discrimination, and hence 
illegal. The Court can go no further along 
this line, except to implement in specific 
ways the principles already enunciated, for 
all legal support to discrimination has now 
been removed. The Court as presently con- 
stituted can hardly reverse itself; only 
amendment to the Constitution or tampering 
with the Court could change the principles 
now stated to be the law. Some individuals 
advocate doing either or both of these things, 
but no specific action has yet been taken. 

Finally, it is to be noted that the deliberate 
education of the American people, minority 
and majority, in school and out, for fuller 
civil rights continues apace. There is little 
immediate prospect that it will shrink, and 
there is some possibility that the techniques 
of this education will improve. The program 
has run into difficulties in some communi- 
ties as the whole liberal movement suffered 
the effects of mass anxiety over commu- 
nism and treason. But the anxiety has abated, 
and there is a tendency to distinguish be- 
tween civil rights and civil liberties—even on 
the part of the leaders in the attack on civil 
liberties. 

This brief survey of the dominant forces 
affecting the status of civil rights in the 
United States during the past decade thus 
seems, on the whole, to promise a continua- 
tion of the effect of these forces during at 
least the coming decade. It was necessary to 
examine these broad social forces before 
turning to the analysis of the immediate sit- 
uation in the South and in the North and 
specify some of the new forces that are now 
entering the balance. Too often, the war is 
lost sight of during a battle, and one is hard 
put to see change from day to day when one 
is in the midst of one of the most pervasive 
social changes in the history of mankind. 

The position of the Negro in the south- 
ern states reached its low point around 1900. 
It was then that segregation was most com- 
plete, violence outside the courts and mis- 
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Industrial and cultural growth demands new outlook, rejection of ‘romantic myth’ 


treatment within the courts the most extreme, 
the vote for Negroes almost non-existent, 
occupational restrictions most stringent, pub- 
lic facilities least available, the minority 
group most leaderless and voiceless. In 1901 
the first modern voice of Negro protest 
arose;! in 1905 the forerunner of the 
NAACP came into existence; in 1915 the 
Supreme Court announced its first decision 
in favor of Negro rights, and Negroes began 
to move northward in significant numbers. 
Progress was slow until about 1942, but then 
it took the upward spurt that we have al- 
ready noted. Then—after a half century of 
progress and about a decade of really rapid 
change—the white people of the South first 
expressed concerted antagonism to the 
changes in 1954. It was not until almost the 
very apex of the southern caste system had 
been threatened that the alarm was sounded. 
A large number of very fundamental changes 
were made in race relations before anyone 
expressed any apprehension. Why is this and 
what does it mean for the future? 


Ideologies survive the actualities 


As mentioned above, segregation is not 
very old in the South, historically speaking. 
But it has been used to justify and buttress 
the whole system of race relations. Race re- 
lations have changed, but the old justifica- 
tion remains. We are dealing with a peculiar 
phenomenon well known among mankind: 
ideologies remain, long after the behavior 
which they justify disappears. It is like a man 
whose health has been running down for 
years unnoticed. Then someone—perhaps a 
doctor—says to him that his body is weak 
and that he is no longer capable of heavy 
physical exertion. The man then cries out in 
anguish; he suddenly realizes what has been 
true for years. His body has been changing 
gradually, but his conception of himself has 
changed suddenly. So it is with the South: 
suddenly, since 1954, it has been changing 
its conception of itself as a region. It is 
rapidly becoming aware that it can no longer 
think of itself as a region of romantic old 
plantations, with lots of old-fashioned cour- 
age but no modern tools or weapons, an 
ancient antagonist of the materialistic North 
which has always been thought of as ex- 
ploiting the South. A very large number of 
southerners have suddenly come to realize 
that their region is becoming quite like the 
North, industrially and culturally. Those 
who loved the old romantic myth are now 
howling; they are shouting that they will 
defend to the death—what? Something that 
no longer exists. They are defending a mem- 
ory, not a living institution. 

Can it last? Men have been known to put 
their memories ahead of reality and adhere 
to this state indefinitely; but such men are 
mad and let their current affairs go to pot. 
This does not seem to me to be what is hap- 
pening in the South today. There are many 
sane men in the South today who are un- 
willing to forgo their current prosperity and 
cultural progress merely to salvage the re- 
gional memory. While not particularly fond 
of Negroes, they feel that it is about time 
for the South to stop “fighting the War Be- 
tween the States and join the rest of the 


4In 1901 Monroe Trotter and George Forbes 
founded the first of the modern type of protesting 
Negro newspaper, the Boston Guardian. 
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world.” Although these people are perhaps 
in a minority among older people, they are 
supported by a majority of the younger ones; 
and they provide much of the leadership in 
business, in the unions, and even in politics. 
Some lower-income southerners grumble 
about their leaders that, because of their 
wealth, they don’t have to associate with 
Negroes as poorer white folk do. The main 
source of opposition to racial equality lies 
in the working class, and part of their op- 
position lies in the fact that with equality 
they will lose their one basis for feeling su- 
perior. Those who heavily rely on racial in- 
equality for psychological satisfaction will 
strongly resist desegregation for quite some 
time. 

Some of the traditional leaders of south- 
ern society—the wealthy, the educated, the 
politicians, the clergymen—are adhering to 
the principle that leaders should not move 
too far away from their followers. But their 
own interests and their clearer perception of 
social reality are encouraging these tradi- 
tional leaders to urge the South slowly to- 
ward racial equality. In a few communities, 
they have shown some hesitancy about as- 
suming leadership of the White Citizens’ 
Council movement, and a new leadership 
has grown up spontaneously out of the mass. 
It is this latter leadership, capitalizing on an 
opportunity hitherto unavailable, that seeks 
to go to extremes. In the larger number of 
communities where the traditional leaders 
are active in the White Citizens’ Councils, 
their influence is exerted against violence 
and against drastic action, even while they 
seek to maintain subordination of the Negro. 


Rapid change promotes unusual behavior 


Violence is something to be expected when 
social change is rapid. There is much dis- 
turbance of usual habits, feelings of inse- 
curity are stirred up, fears of the unknown 
are aroused—and all of these permit people 
to behave in ways they would not usually 
think of doing. A demagogue may come 
along under these circumstances and get 
money out of people by churning up their 
anxieties; violence is an incidental—and 
usually  shortlived—consequence. Bryant 
Bowles, with his National Association for 
the Advancement of White People, operating 
in Delaware in 1955, was an example of 
this. If the leadership remains local and 
indigenous, it may be the non-traditional 
leaders who provoke violence, as they have 
no other claim to anything exceptional. The 
leader of the riot at the University of Ala- 
bama last winter was a 20-year-old, pre- 
viously undistinguished student. The tradi- 
tional leaders, who have a vested interest in 
keeping things on an even keel, tend in the 
long run to pull the community back to 
normalcy. Violence directed against Negroes 
can easily spread to white-owned property 
and other institutions, and so the traditional 
leaders work to quench the excitement. 

Another force limiting violence in the 
South is the attitude of the Negroes. They 
are increasingly well-organized and_politi- 
cally sophisticated. The Montgomery bus 
strike showed Negroes all over the South 
one way to attain immediate goals by con- 
certed action. Negroes have been victims 
of considerable violence in the South for 
quite some time: the usual pattern has been 


for an individual white man or a small group 
of white men to beat up an unresisting in- 
dividual Negro. If the Negro resisted, he—or 
some other Negro—would be killed by a 
white mob. This pattern is now beginning to 
change. Negroes are beginning to organize 
to resist violence, whether started by an in- 
dividual white man or by a white mob, and 
to offer violence in return. In Florida in 
early 1956, when a white employer shot a 
Negro worker in the leg for doing something 
wrong—a typical occurrence in the South— 
the new result was that a group of some thirty 
Negroes quickly collected and beat up the 
white man. There are two general conse- 
quences of the Negroes’ new resistance: (1) 
Violence is now likely to take a two-way 
form, and therefore to be more extreme and 
more spectacular when it does occur. (2) 
Some white people are going to think twice 
before starting violence, as there is now a 
good chance that there will be unpleasant 
consequences for themselves; hence there 
will be less violence. The fact is that there 
is much less violence involving Negroes in 
the South today than there was fifty years 
ago, or even twenty years ago. But such 
violence as there is, is more likely to be 
mentioned in northern newspapers because 
it is more spectacular and because there is 
greater interest in it. 


Voices of violence and order vie 


A final important thing to be said about 
-the South is that there are great variations 
within the region. Mississippi and South 
Carolina are the only states where Negroes 
constitute more than a third of the popula- 
tion; these two states, with parts of Georgia 
and Alabama, are the only areas that are 
vocally and vociferously resisting desegre- 
gation completely. The border states of 
Missouri, Kentucky, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Delaware seem to be moving 
rapidly through the processes of change; 
already they do not differ much from north- 
ern states. The remaining states are some- 
where between these two extremes. In Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma, North Caro- 
lina, Texas, Louisiana, Virginia, and Florida, 
there has been desegregation in some com- 
munities and strong resistance to desegrega- 
tion in other communities; there have been 
strong voices urging violence and strong 
voices speaking out for law and order. 

Northern opinion has always played a 
major role in the South. When northern 
opinion was dominated by the theme of 
“Jet’s forget the South” in the 1880's and 
thereafter, the South moved quickly toward 
a much more rigid caste system. The stories 
about Negro lynching in the northern news- 
papers after about 1910 helped to reduce 
that extreme form of violence. The white 
South naturally does not like unfavorable 
publicity, insisting that “well work out the 
Negro problem if the North will leave us 
alone.” Yet the South has always moved 
more rapidly toward better race relations’ 
when prodded by the North; this has been 
most apparent in the last ten years. Thus it 
is important for an analysis of the South to 
predict what northern opinion will be re- 
garding the South. ; 

Some articulate and respected white south- 
erners have started a propaganda campaign 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The church as a force 


Action of southern Unitarians for interracial councils, 
integrated schools leads to progress, hostility 


There is an issue in the South today upon 
which the southern liberal will not turn his 
back. It is the deep-rooted issue of segrega- 
tion. The charlatan in politics sees slipping 
from his hands power that was placed there 
by a political pattern born of the injustices 
of the Reconstruction. The reactionary in 
business is alarmed by the upsetting of 
power patterns through the passing of an 
agrarian economy. Segregation seems to offer 
a last ditch stand to each. Each plays on 
emotions and misguided fears to perpetuate 
the degrading influence of segregation on 
persons and culture. 

Unitarian churches and fellowships in the 
Thomas Jefferson Conference and in the 
eastern reaches of the Southwestern Uni- 
tarian Conference, nearly sixty societies, are 
in the deep South where this issue paralyzes 
and challenges. What role are they playing? 

The fact that not one of these societies, 
some of them very old by Unitarian stand- 
ards, is segregated through by-law restric- 
tions may not be significant. Neither, per- 
haps, is the further fact that Negro speakers 
have addressed congregations or assemblies 
in every church save one (the lone exception 
at present holding its meetings in the town 
hall of a deep South community) and in 
most of the fellowships. 

It is significant that fellowship and church 
representatives have gone out of their way 
to invite Negroes to attend meetings and 
services of worship and that the latter have 
always been welcomed when they did find it 
possible to attend, not always an easy thing 
for a member of a southern Negro commu- 
nity to do. It is still more significant under 
these conditions that at least half of the 
churches and several of the fellowships in 
this area have Negro members. In a number 
of cases they are serving as elected officials 
in their respective societies. 

What is of tremendous significance is the 
leadership provided by Unitarians in human 
relations councils—the current name for in- 
terracial committees—across the South. Al- 
most without exception, Unitarian ministers 
are members, if not chairmen, of such coun- 
cils. Unitarian laymen serve with their min- 
isters and take important leadership roles in 
their stead where fellowships are organized 
instead of churches. In many cases Uni- 
tarians, laymen and ministers, have stimu- 
lated the organization of such councils. 

What have they achieved? The list is im- 
pressive: organization of interracial coun- 
cils in communities where there were none: 
removal of distasteful signs from drinking 
fountains and buses; integration of schools 
and of library services; an end to discrimi- 
nating practices in handling of news items; 
integration of student religious programs at 
state conference levels for college youth; 
petition support for Negro applicants for 
admission to segregated state colleges or 
universities. 

It is of interest to add that at least 40 per 
cent of southern Unitarians are native south- 
erners. Add, too, the facts that these same 
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Unitarians have publicly, as individuals or 
as groups, taken stands for integration, 
opened their homes to Negroes, and in gen- 
eral supported the struggle to make avail- 
able full rights as citizens to Americans of 
all races. 


How have they paid for these efforts? 
Poison pen letters are minor, if unpleasant, 
irritants. Crank telephone calls are more dis- 
turbing, especially when they are directed 
at teen-agers courageous enough to speak 
out on this issue. Broken windows and 
smashed glass on Wayside Pulpit and bulle- 
tin boards are expressions of violent, if 
cowardly, hostility and are thus more seri- 
ous. 

The price can be still more personal. Loss 
of promotions, if not of jobs, has turned up 
as unhappy reality for Unitarians here and 
there in the South as the result of pressures 
that can be brought to bear. Social acquaint- 
ances have dropped Unitarians from their list 
of friends out of fear as often as disapproval. 
Worst of all, the children of courageous 
Unitarians have suffered that exquisite form 
of torture children know as rejection at the 
hands of their peers. 

Resist social customs, unjust as they may 
be, whose rootage is deep and these are some 


‘So much to learn’ 


Regional director of the Southern Uni- 


tarian Council, Clifton G. Hoffman has 
recently completed a survey of the segre- 
gation situation in the churches and fellow- 
ships in the Council. He has been dean of 
students for the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago and director of youth 
education of the A.U.A. 


of the prices you will pay. Unitarians in the 
South are paying them. They believe th: 
goals and the achievements are eminently 
worth the price. They also believe that 
strategy is of paramount importance and 
that martyrdom for this cause which pro- 
duces only publicity and achieves liquidation 
of Unitarian societies across the South would 
amount to little more than futility. 


While New York anti-discrimination laws help create equal 
standards, individual attitudes still actively impede progress 


_ Achieving an integrated, interracial so- 
ciety in New York City has not been easy, 
we New Yorkers can testify, but it has been 
rewarding. We have so much to learn from 
each other, and so much to enjoy in each 
other. This we learn as soon as the veils are 
dropped from before our eyes and the bar- 
riers from within our hearts, as soon as the 
distance between us lessens enough so that 
we can know each other as human beings 
first, and members of a particular race, if at 
all, afterwards. 

The great barriers to integration, of 
course, have been segregated housing in se- 
gregated neighborhoods enforced by restric- 
tive covenants; segregated employment, with 
Negroes confined to the more menial jobs; 
and the white man’s prejudices which have 
barred the Negro from his churches, clubs, 
and company. 

The restrictive covenant is gone, but dis- 
crimination in housing is still prevalent in 
and around New York. It is still not easy 
EEE 

Minister of the Community Church in 
New York, Donald Harrington is the newly 
elected member of the editorial board of 
the Christian Register. He has also recently 
been elected president of the World Fed- 
eralists. 


By DONALD HARRINGTON 


for a Negro to move into new areas and 
neighborhoods, and new housing in the 
suburbs simply is not available on an open 
occupancy basis. Here is an area for effort. 
A builder who would construct “open occu- 
pancy” homes and apartments for us in and 
around New York would make an inval- 
uable contribution to brotherhood. 
Segregated employment is going. With 
New York State’s anti-discrimination law in 
effect, one can call an employment agency 
asking for a Negro secretary and get the 
response, “Sorry sir, we are not allowed to 
recommend personnel on the basis of race.” 
Negroes may be found working side by side 
with whites in every part of the city’s life, re- 
ceiving the same standards of pay and the 
same conditions of work. They have not as 
yet found their way into as many of the 
high, supervisory positions as their ability 
and attainments would entitle them, and 
here prejudice is still in considerable evi- 
dence, but in time this, too, will disappear. 
The barriers fall last of all in the area of 
social relationships. Though we work side by 
side and exchange the day’s pleasantries, we 
go home to segregated neighborhoods and 
our separate cultural patterns. We spend lit- 
tle of our leisure time together. We see little 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Custom, not law, dictates in Chicago 


Minorities face obstruction in housing, fair 
) practices; ‘Unitarians not overly active’ 


Chicagoans in 1956 seem more interested 
in color TV than colored people. Yet more 
than ten per cent of the almost six million 
persons in metropolitan Chicago are non- 
white: Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Mexican 
Americans, Japanese Americans, etc. In ad- 
dition, Chicago’s earlier reputation as a cen- 
ter of gangsterism is fast being replaced by 
a world-wide reputation as a center of 
racism. 


As with many northern urban centers to- 
day, housing is the number one racial prob- 
lem in Chicago. Since the outlawing of racial 
restrictive covenants by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in 1948, Negroes have moved into 
many “new” neighborhoods inside the city 
proper. Despite the continuing great pres- 
sures for housing, Negroes are finding few 
houses available in the outer neighborhoods 
of Chicago and especially in its lily-white, 
sprawling suburbs. Without enforceable re- 
strictive covenants, there are still “gentle- 
men’s” agreements and the refusal of real 
estate agents and mortgage bankers to deal 
with Negroes moving into new areas. In 
extremity, white owners refuse to rent or 
sell to Negroes and, if they do, neighbors 
threaten or use violence to intimidate Ne- 
groes to remain in the black ghetto. 

Housing segregation extends to some pub- 
lic housing projects. At Trumbull Park 
Homes, police for three years have been pro- 
tecting 25 Negro families from violence— 
not by their immediate white neighbors but 
from the surrounding white community. A 
steady trek of race experts from the whole 
world (including Alan Paton and Father 
Trevor Huddleston of South Africa) have 
visited Trumbull Park, but after three years 


Dr. Homer A, Jack, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston since 1948, has 
worked professionally in race relations. He 
was given the first Thomas H. Wright Award 
for “professional contributions in race rela- 
tions” by the Mayor of Chicago. He is author 
of the new anthology, The Gandhi Reader. 
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the problem has not been solved by two 
Democratic city administrations. As the non- 
partisan Christian Century magazine warned, 
the Republicans can and will make national 
political capital out of the Democrats’ re- 
fusal to use strong measures to end the 
interposition of a small white community 
against the civil rights of Negroes in Trum- 
bull Park. (Incidently, if there is such a 
thing as a Negro vote in Chicago, at this 
early point in the presidential campaign, it 
is cooly uncommitted and may actually be 
veering away from the traditional Demo- 
cratic column.) 

Discrimination against Negroes and other 
minorities extends to many other areas in 
greater Chicago, especially employment, hos- 
pital admissions, and hospital employment 
of physicians. Many public schools are all- 
white or all-Negro, a situation resulting pri- 
marily from the racial composition of neigh- 
borhoods. What segregation and discrimina- 
tion remain in Chicago—and there is much 


—is based on custom, not law. Even this 
racist custom is decreasingly respectable. 
Thus significant progress toward desegrega- 
tion has been made in the past decade in 
Chicago with hotels and restaurants, colleges 
and universities, some areas of employment 
(such as department stores), and profes- 
sional associations. Roosevelt University 
stands out as a symbol of an interracial uni- 
versity. Churches, as schools, tend to be all- 
white or all-Negro, again partly a result of 
residential segregation, although a number 
of churches in several denominations are be- 
coming strongly interracial. In addition, sev- 
eral so-called “white” churches have, for the 
first time, recently called Negro ministers. 
Unitarian churches and their ministers 
and laymen remain active in interracial mat- 
ters in greater Chicago, but perhaps are los- 
ing the lead they may have had a decade 
ago. The First Unitarian Church is the most 
interracial church and Dr. Leslie T. Penning- 
ton, its minister, has closely identified him- 
self with Chicago’s Negro community. He 
helped initiate the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
Community Conference which is attempting 
to stabilize a neighborhood adjacent to the 
University of Chicago on an_ interracial 
basis. Dr. James Luther Adams of Meadville 
Theological School has been in the middle 
of numerous interracial projects for more 
(Continued on page 30) 


Progress by community understanding 


_Detroit finds segregation can persist in many aspects 


In any appraisal of this nature, compari- 
sons are inevitable and proper. Compared 
with other cities, Detroit fares well on the 
question of desegregation and integration. 
There are, however, some overall shortcom- 
ings and, in some areas, specific lags. With 
these I propose to treat briefly. ; 

Segregation has no legal status in Michi- 
gan. Segregated public schools have been 
outlawed by statute since 1867 and there 
have been measures providing for full and 
equal accommodations in inns, restaurants, 
public conveyances, theatres, etc., since 1885. 

Constitutional and statutory provisions 
concerning civil service prohibit racial dis- 
crimination in public employment, and in 
1955 a state-wide fair employment practices 
act was passed. Governor Williams by proc- 
lamation has abolished segregation in the 
national guard. In 1948 the U.S. Supreme 
Court in a case from Michigan declared 
racial restrictions in private covenants unen- 
forceable against a purchaser, and in 1955 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals enjoined 
the Detroit Housing Commission from con- 
tinuing certain discriminatory practices in 
public housing. The legal framework, there- 
fore, exists for a desegregated community in 
the Detroit area, but, nevertheless, segrega- 
tion continues in many aspects. 

During the decade from 1940 to 1950 the 
total population of Detroit proper increased 


Wade H. McCree, an active member of 
the Unitarian church in Detroit, is a Judge 
of the Circuit Court of Wayne County, 
Mich., the first Negro to hold such a post 
in Michigan. 


despite a liberal legal framework 
By WADE H. McCREE 


approximately 14 per cent but the non- 
white population increased more than 100 
per cent. Detroit proper has just about 
reached its population peak because of geo- 
graphic limitations, and best estimates sug- 
gest the population will level off in 1960 at 
about two million persons, of whom ap- 
proximately 450,000 people or slightly less 
than 25 per cent of the total population will 
be non-white. In the metropolitan area out- 
side the city proper during the decade from 
1940 to 1950 the total population increase 
was approximately 55 per cent with the 
white population accounting for 91 per cent 
of this increase. By 1960 it is estimated that 
the metropolitan area population (exclusive 
of Detroit) will be slightly less than two 
million people, of which only approximately 
5 per cent will be non-white. 

This arrangement of a central older city 
with a substantial non-white population and 
a peripheral newer city with a relatively in- 
significant non-white population has certain 
important consequences. It is significant in 
this context to note that most of the new ar- 
rivals in the Detroit area are from the South 
and that most of the non-white migrants set- 
tle within the old city and most of the white 
migrants in the peripheral area, which pat- 
tern has resulted in several all-white pe- 
ripheral communities with an essentially 
southern cultural orientation which mani- 
fests itself in attitudes toward housing, pub- 
lic accommodation, and employment. 

In the category of housing Detroit differs 
in one major respect from most other north- 
ern industrial metropolitan communities. In- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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‘The familiar signs are 


present’ 


Public administration in San Francisco aids segregation 
while law, church, community groups attempt check 


The San Francisco Bay area has a popu- 
lation of about two and one-half million. 
The city of San Francisco itself includes 
about eight hundred thousand persons. It 
is a cosmopolitan city, bringing together 
racial and ethnic groups from all parts of 
the world. 

There is a Chinese community of about 
twenty five thousand, and there are some 
fifty-five hundred Japanese. There are also 
numerous Hawaiians and Filipinos, together 
with a sizable group of Latin Americans. 
The Negro population of San Francisco in- 
creased very rapidly during World War II, 
and many Negroes from the South came 
to the area to work in its factories and ship- 
yards. Prior to the war, there were less than 
five thousand Negroes in the city of San 
Francisco; today the Negro population is 
close to fifty-five thousand. 

While there are no legal restrictions on 
any minority group in California, discrimi- 
nation does exist and constitutes a serious 
problem for many members of minority 
groups. The devices by which discrimination 
is continued are hard to discover. They in- 
clude such practices in employment as token 
hiring, placement of members of minority 
groups in menial tasks, and various other 
ruses on the part of employers and some- 
times of labor unions. In the field of hous- 
ing, there is a distinct Chinese area, and 
the Negroes of the city live in one of two 
sections, both of which are overcrowded 
and run down. Public housing is, of course, 
by law non-discriminatory; but the admin- 
istration of public housing in San Francisco 
has been carried on under a plan known as 
the “neighborhood pattern” which provides 
that homes in public housing units shall be 
allocated to members of various races in 
the same proportion as at present exists in 
the neighborhood. This device has the effect 
of continuing segregated patterns. It has, 
however, been successfully challenged in the 
courts, and there is reason to hope that in 
the future this plan will be abandoned. 

Access to public facilities such as restau- 
rants and hotels is, on the whole, non-dis- 
criminatory in the San Francisco area, 
though of course there are hotels which 
cater largely—if not entirely—to members 
of a particular group. 

A recent study has shown that in spite 
of these discriminatory patterns members 
of minority groups are living today in ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the city’s blocks. 
Real estate brokers often attempt to organ- 
ize neighborhoods to prevent sale of homes 
.to members of minority groups and to 
establish private and informal restrictive 
covenants in certain neighborhoods. The 
pressure used is usually the decline of land 
and property values. The fact is, however, 
that property values do not decline in 
neighborhoods where minority groups move 
in unless the neighbors panic. 

There is no segregation in San Francisco’s 
public schools, but there are instances where 
it appears that the school authorities have 
cooperated with white parents in helping 
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them move their children to schools which 
have a minimum of Negro students. 

Among the dominant minority groups, 
the Chinese are the oldest and most firmly 
established. The Japanese, after the terrible 
experience of relocation during World War 
Il, have returned to the city and today live 
in many parts of it. The area which used to 
be the Japanese area is today largely occu- 
pied by Negroes, who moved into the homes 
vacated by the Japanese during the war. The 
city is at present undertaking a redevelop- 
ment of this area, which will probably re- 
sult in the dispersal of the Negro and Japa- 
nese populations into many other parts of 
the city. 

The First Unitarian Church of San Fran- 
cisco is located in the area mentioned above. 
It has strongly supported the plans of the 
Redevelopment Agency and has geared its 
own future plans for expansion to the 
Agency’s master plan for the area. Accord- 
ing to the law under which urban redevelop- 
ment has been set up, there can be no dis- 
crimination or segregation in redeveloped 
areas, and the church has strongly backed 
this position. 

On the whole, the situation with regard 
to interracial and intercultural relations in 
San Francisco is probably better than in 
many other northern cities. There has been 
in recent years a minimum of violence 
known to be racial in character. The familiar 
signs of discrimination are, however, pres- 
ent. For example, the average San Francisco 
family earns a median pay of $2,303 per 


North, South meet in 


Harry C. Meserve, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of San Francisco since 
1949, has also served in Cohasset, Mass., 
and Buffalo, N.Y. He has been active in 
intercultural relations on the west coast. 


year, while for the average Negro family, 
with more members working, it is slightly 
more than $1,800. There is a shortage of 
Negro doctors, lawyers, and teachers. There 
is agitation from the familiar racist groups, 
but it does not reach far into the general 
populace. The Council for Civic Unity is a 
private, volunteer organization which works 
vigorously to check all instances of discrimi- 
nation against any minority group. It has 
made a fine record of service in this field and 
enjoys wide public support and respect. 

San Francisco is far from perfect in its 
interracial and intercultural relations, but it 
has gone a long way, and it is moving rapidly 
ahead. : 


Los Angeles 


Need felt for further law, Negro leadership in city 
where community groups exert influence 


In many respects problems of desegrega- 
tion in the fast growing area of Los An- 
geles County are a mixture of the kind of 
problems that exist in the deep South and 
of those north of the Mason-Dixon line. 
The two largest ethnic minorities in Cali- 
fornia are the Mexican Americans and the 
Negroes. Both are about equally strong in 
numbers and the majority of both these 
minorities is concentrated in the Los An- 
geles area. There are 270,000 Negroes living 
in Los Angeles City, 325,000 in Los Angeles 
County. These figures ‘are approximate 
only, since every week brings in hundreds 
of new Negroes moving into the area, 
mostly from the deep South. About three- 
quarters of the approximately 450,000 Mex- 
ican Americans living in California, not 
OEE ae ee a aD 


Martin Hall is a trustee of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles and chairman 
of the church’s Religious Freedom Commit- 
tee. He is a free-lance writer and has con- 
tributed to such magazines as the Nation, 
the Progressive, and the Christian Century. 
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counting migratory workers of Mexican 
nationality, are also concentrated here. 
Integration of these two major minorities 
into the life of the Los Angeles community 
differs somewhat in degree, but neither is 
by any means complete. There is no segre- 
gation in public transportation and, at least 
not officially, in the public parks and at the 
nearby public beaches. There is definite 
segregation in housing and, as a result of 
the ghetto-like concentration of Negroes 
and Mexican Americans in certain areas, 
much practical segregation in the public 
schools. The latter is encouraged by the 
practice of the Board of Education to allow 
children of white North American parents 
to transfer from schools with predominant 
Negro and/or Mexican American children 
to all-white schools, even if such schools 
happen to be located at a considerable dis- 
tance from their residence. Discrimination 
against Negroes is also found in many, 
though not in all, of the city’s hospitals, de- 
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The role of the Negro in American Unitarianism—a growing participation 


A Negro minister at the speaker’s table, a 
Negro usher at the church door, a Negro 
singer in the choir loft—all attest the more 
widespread Negro participation in Unitarian 
affairs indicated in a survey conducted by 
the Christian Register. 

At least 80 Unitarian churches and fellow- 
ships today have Negro members, and in 49 
of them, Negroes are taking active roles. An- 
other 48 organizations report they have had 
Negroes in attendance. 

The growth in Negro participation is 
paralleled by efforts to extend Unitarian fel- 
lowship to the Negro. 

Some churches and fellowships advertise 
in an attempt to attract Negro members; 
others issue personal invitations. Some have 
invited non-member Negroes to participate 
as speakers, panel members, or guest singers. 
A number have participated in or sponsored 
interracial activities or activities for Negroes. 

None of the churches and fellowships re- 
sponding in the survey bans or discourages 
Negro membership through its by-laws, 
though none specifically invites. Two south- 
ern fellowships are closed to Negroes be- 
cause of restrictions upon their meeting 
places, but are attempting to solve their 
housing problem so as to be able to encour- 
age Negro attendance. A third southern fel- 
lowship, though it has no Negro members, is 
encountering meeting-place problems _be- 
cause it insists on remaining open to 
Negroes. 


Doubt of welcome expressed 


Two ministers expressed doubt that 
Negroes would be welcomed in _ their 
churches. One fellowship chairman wrote: 
“T hope we will not have to face this prob- 
lem for many years. The colored race are 
(sic) of no help to any white enterprise.” 

That, in broad strokes, is the picture 
painted by responses to the survey, under- 
taken to provide facts that might be useful 
within the denomination after discussions at 
May meetings showed a need for up-to-date 
information. 

The questionnaire purposely was made 
brief to encourage response. It asked: (1) 
Do Negroes belong to your church or fellow- 
ship? (2) Do your by-laws contain any 
clauses which discourage or invite Negro 
membership? If so, please list the clauses. 
(3) Are any officers of your group Negro? 
(heads of committees, board members, etc.) 
If so, please list these positions. (4) If you 
can cite any experience within your church 
pertinent to this situation, please use the re- 
maining space. 

The questionnaire was mailed early in July 
to ministers of 324 churches and leaders of 
190 fellowships, with the request it be 
returned by July 20. When tabulations were 
closed August 4, 182 churches and 105 fel- 
lowships had responded. The total response 
of 287 from 514 organizations queried was 
55.8 per cent. 

The responses provided an unexpected vol- 
ume of information and comment. 

By chance, they also offered some basis 
for comparison with statistics compiled in a 
much more comprehensive study made by an 
official Commission on Intergroup Relations 
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and reported in the Christian Register of 
April, 1954. That study was the most recent 
on the subject made within the denomination 
prior to this year’s May meetings. 

Some comparisons between the Register 
survey and the Intergroup Commission re- 
port follow: 

The new survey covered 182 churches, 
compared with 170 included in the commis- 
sion’s study. Not all the churches tabulated 
by the commission necessarily responded to 
the new questionnaire. 

The new survey listed 71 churches with 
Negro members, whereas the commission’s 
study found 52 churches with voting mem- 
bers. The new survey did not distinguish be- 
tween voting and non-voting members. 

Of churches in the South, the new survey 
found Negro members listed by 10, with 18 
of 33 reporting. Six churches with Negro 
voting members were tabulated in the com- 
mission’s study, with 19 of 25 reporting. 

Ninety-six churches in the new survey re- 
ported Negro attendance, compared with 79 
in the commission’s study. 

Other data obtained from the survey were 
too incomplete to provide a basis for sig- 
nificant comparison with commission figures. 

Integration progress among fellowships is 
obscured by lack of earlier figures for com- 
parison, The current survey, however, 
showed that 9 fellowships of 105 reporting 
have Negro members, and that Negroes are 
active in the conduct of 6. Another 23 fel- 
lowships report they have had Negroes in 
attendance. 

The most striking facts uncovered by the 
survey were those reflecting the more wide- 
spread active participation of Negroes in 
church and fellowship affairs. 

One fellowship, at Springfield, Ohio, re- 
ported it has a Negro minister. He and his 
wife are the only Negro members of the fel- 
lowship. One church, at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., has a Negro student minister. 

Responses showed that Negroes are active 
in church government. One is chairman, one 
vice-chairman, six are members of church 
boards of trustees, and two are members of 
such boards in fellowships. One is a member 
of a board of management, one of a board 
of directors, and one of a governing council 
in churches; four are members of boards of 
directors in fellowships, including one vice- 
president, two secretaries, and one publicity 
director. Several are members of advisory 
boards. 


Active participation in committees 


Negroes also are active in religious educa- 
tion. Thirteen churches report Negro church 
school teachers. One Negro is director of a 
church religious education committee, and 
one is chairman of a similar fellowship com- 
mittee. One church and one fellowship report 
Negro members of such committees. 

Negroes are shouldering a share of com- 
mittee work. They are serving or have served 
recently as chairmen of a committee on con- 
stitutional revision, a library committee, and 
a Scout committee, and as co-chairmen of 
church service and public affairs committees. 
They are members of pulpit, nominating, 
denominational affairs, church worship, adult 
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education, summer workshop planning, per- 
sonnel, and membership committees. 

They are active, too, as officers of subsid- 
iary organizations. One is president of a 
woman’s association, and one a president 
and one a director of a Women’s Alliance. 
One heads a young adults club, one is treas- 
urer of a men’s fellowship, and one is an 
officer of a Laymen’s League. One couples 
club and one young matrons group have 
Negro officers. 

In youth groups, one Negro is a Chan- 
ning club president and another is an LRY 
historian. 

Negroes also take other active roles. One 
is chairman of a board of ushers; three 
churches report their ushers include Negroes. 
There are Negoes in seven choirs; one Negro 
is a teen-age choir director. Two are church 
organists. In one church, several Negroes 
are coffee hour hostesses. 


Outstanding examples cited 


Altogether, Negroes are active as officers 
or in other work in 43 of 182 churches and 
six of 105 fellowships responding. Eight of 
the 43 churches are in the South. 

The survey pinpointed several outstand- 
ing examples of church integration. Among 
them are the Community Church of New 
York, the First Unitarian Church of Chicago, 
All Souls’ Church in Washington, D.C., the 
First Unitarian Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and the First Church in 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the mem- 
bership of Community Church is Negro. 
Two Negroes are trustees, one of them vice- 
chairman of the board. The presidents of the 
Young Adult Club and the Women’s Asso- 
ciation are Negroes. The church reports: 
“The choir is interracial. The board of 
ushers is about 50 per cent Negro. We think 
it is important to have Negro ushers promi- 
nent so that Negroes attending for the first 
time will feel fully welcome. 

“Negroes have now become so natural a 
part of the church membership that there is 
very little awareness of distinctions. People 
feel able to interact freely, with friendship 
or criticism, without respect to consideration 
of color factors. 

“The church has had a Negro minister on 
its staff, and would like to again. 

“The church secretarial staff is interracial 
and interfaith.” 

The First Unitarian Church of Chicago 
reports: 

“The growth of our Negro membership 
has been slow, but it has been a sound and 
healthy growth. Negroes now comprise about 
10 per cent of our membership of some 400. 
: They are now with us as full mem- 
bers, as much a part of the church as any 
of us. 

“One serves on our board of trustees and 
is chairman of our house committee. An- 
other is on our membership committee, an- 
other on our religious education committee. 
There are quite a number of Negro children 
in our church school and several members 
of our faculty are Negroes. : F 

“Negro children are frequently christened 
at our morning service with white children. 
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From Canada to Florida —a persistent effort, a complicated response 
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Several times we have had a Negro and a 
white pass the bread and wine at our 
Maundy Thursday communion... . 

“Negroes are among our finest, ablest, 
most devoted, and most respected mem- 
bers.” 

All Souls’ Church in Washington reported 
about 25 Negro members and about 30 
Negro children in the school of religion. 
There are four Negro teachers in the school, 
and the church has several Negro ushers. 
One Negro has been secretary of the Lay- 
men’s League. The church also houses the 
Columbia Heights Boys Club, an integrated 
organization. 

The Brooklyn church reported Negroes in 
the positions of assistant organist, kinder- 
garten teacher, coffee hour hostesses, and 
choir members. Its report added: “People of 
various race and traditions—Negro, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Arab, Jewish, Persian as well 
as various Europeans—are all very happy 
together and work together without any con- 
sciousness of difference, visiting in each 
other’s homes, etc. It is the same with chil- 
dren in the church school. . . .” 

The Roxbury church reported member- 
ship from several Negro families and a 30 
per cent Negro Sunday school attendance. 
Negroes are Sunday school teachers and 
members of the religious education commit- 
tee. They also are prominent in youth ac- 
tivities. 

These are only five of numerous churches 
with remarkable records of racial integra- 
tion. 

Figures do not give full picture 

The survey’s raw figures, which show that 
207 of 287 responding churches and fellow- 
ships have no Negro members, clearly do 
not measure fully the attitudes of the 207 
toward racial integration. 

Many organizations pointed out that their 
opportunities for Negro members are negli- 
gible. Twenty-seven churches and five fellow- 
ships reported there is no Negro population 
in their communities; many others reported 
it sparse. Similar situations may exist in 
other communities where churches reported 
without comment. 

A New England church reported: “About 
six Negroes in town. Three are Catholic, 


. the rest indifferent. All have been invited to 


the fellowship of this church.” 

A number of the 48 organizations that re- 
ported no Negro members, but some Negro 
attendance, also noted a hope that some of 
the Negroes attending would join. 

Three churches and three fellowships 
without Negro members reported they for- 
merly had one or more, that the Negroes 
were welcomed, and that they would be 
happy to have others. 

Two churches and three fellowships re- 
ported they have members of still other 
races; four churches and two fellowships 
said members of other races attend. 

One Massachusetts church reported a wed- 
ding in which an American white married 
a Japanese girl, with a Negro as best man. 

A western Canadian fellowship reported 
that in its community, Negroes “are gen- 
erally classified as white as opposed to 
colored groups such as Indians, Chinese, 
Sikhs, members of the Brahmo Samaj. We 
have associated with us, but not as active 
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members, Sikhs, Chinese, etc.” It has no 
Negro members. 

Another Canadian congregation reported: 
“The Negro problem is not an acute issue in 
Canada as it is in parts of the states. There- 
fore we are not specifically concerned 
with it.” 

Efforts not always rewarding 

Neither do the raw figures measure the 
effort that Unitarian organizations have in- 
vested toward church integration and im- 
provement of interracial relations. 

A number of churches and fellowships 
advertise with some regularity in an at- 
tempt to attract Negro members, some 
without result thus far. Five reported they 
have advertised in Negro publications. 

Many others noted that they have issued 
direct, personal invitations to Negroes to 
attend or to join. 

As for interracial relations, 4 churches 
and 19 fellowships without Negro members 
have had Negro speakers. Two churches re- 
ported they have had Negroes in their choirs. 
Three churches and one fellowship have had 
Negro soloists or guest singers. One fellow- 
ship has included Negroes on panels. Negroes 
have joined in adult education and dramatic 
activities of one church. 

Lacking Negro members, three churches 
and one fellowship have participated in in- 
terracial activities; one church and one fel- 
lowship have sponsored them. Two fellow- 
ships have sponsored Negro activities and 
one has been host to a Negro group. 

One fellowship, at Park Forest, Ill., re- 
ported: “The church school runs a special 
crafts project one day a week with a Negro 
group (children) in a nearby town which has 
a large Negro population. The purpose of 
the project is to allow our own children to 
meet freely with Negroes—there are none 
living in Park Forest.” 

The Unitarian Fellowship of Decatur, IIl., 
which has no Negro members, nevertheless 
sponsors a Negro Boy Scout troop and was 
active in helping Negroes obtain access to 
boat rentals at a Decatur lake. 

Groups from two churches visit Negro 
churches. Four churches have made their 
facilities available for use by Negro groups. 

Some churches and fellowships seemed 
wistful, even rueful, that their efforts to at- 
tract Negro members and to draw closer to 
Negroes in their communities have not been 
crowned by immediate success. 

One Florida fellowship reported: “In Feb- 
ruary, 1954, one month after our group af- 
filiated with the A.U.A., we inquired 
whether there were any Unitarians among 


the faculty and students at the local Negro 
university. Posters also were placed on 
campus inviting anyone interested in liberal 
religion to join our group. The results of 
these efforts were nil. . . .” pee 

Another noted: “We have sent invitations 
to Negroes to attend our services but have 
received no response. Apparently there are 
no colored Unitarians or Universalists in 
Sarasota.” 

A midwestern fellowship recounted: “One 
year ago we invited the secretary of the 
NAACP to speak on race relations. About 
eight Negroes attended. We honestly tried to 
be hospitable without attempting to force an 
interest or a return. I think they returned 
freely after that about two or three times, 
then stopped. It was, undoubtedly, a two- 
waytault.)+ 27 

A number of responses speculated upon 
the reasons for such lack of success. Among 
the reasons suggested were: remoteness of 
church buildings from Negro residential 
areas; a preference by Negroes for religious 
associations with members of their own 
race; ostracism of Negroes by fellow mem- 
bers of their own race when they join 
“white groups”; lack of liberal religious 
tradition among Negroes in certain commu- 
nities. One organization confessed it prob- 
ably had a reputation as being “too high- 
brow” among both whites and Negroes. 
Negative responses indicate resistance 

Negative responses in the survey were 
few, but some indicated resistance, or pos- 
sible resistance, to church integration. 

In addition to the two ministers who 
doubted Negroes would be welcomed and 
the fellowship chairman who hoped “we will 
not have to face this problem for many 
years,” one New England minister wrote: 
“Several of our people possess prejudice 
against Negroes judging from things they 
have said, their very negative attitude about 
NAACP.” 

One fellowship, though reporting Negroes 
have attended and addressed its meetings, 
commented: “The basic difficulty is not in 
having same religious outlooks or convic- 
tions, but rather social.” 

A minister whose church now has Negro 
membership recalled: “When the Negro 
issue arose ... it seemed that those who 
opposed Negroes might be a majority. When 
the minister took a strong stand, it became 
apparent that the ‘racists’ were few although 
noisy. Without leadership for the majority, 
the minority was practicing segregation and 
was the voice for the whole congregation.” 

(Continued on page 32) 
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(Based on reports from 287 Unitarian churches and fellowships ) 
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DESEGREGATION: THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice workshop on “Problems of Desegregation” 
held during May Meetings brought together the following Unitarian ministers who 
presented the situation in their respective areas: John C, Fuller of the Unitarian church of 
Orlando, Fla.; Arthur Graham, minister of the Unitarian Church of Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
Edward A. Cahill of the Charlotte, N. C., Unitarian church; Glenn O. Canfield of the Uni- 
tarian church of Atlanta, Ga.; Alfred W. Hobart, minister of the Birmingham, Ala., church; 
and Robert L. Zoerheide of the Syracuse, N.Y., Unitarian church. 


Leadership needed in ‘a sea of fearful opinion’ 
as pro-segregation groups increase in Florida 


Florida is a border state south of the 
deep South, with many transplanted north- 
erners. Political, economic, and social con- 
trol is almost completely determined by 
southern attitudes. Two years ago Florida 
appeared officially to favor gradual, mod- 
erate desegregation of the public schools. 
But since then the situation has deteriorated. 
State officials are now active in seeking out 
all ways “legally” to resist desegregation; 
through a special commission of lawyers, 
a strengthened pupil assignment law, decep- 
tive public opinion questionnaires, special 
legislation, and administrative rulings. 

General citizen feeling was indicated in 
the recent primary for governor, where a 
white supremacy candidate, who lost, pulled 
a significant segment of the public over to 
a vocally defiant position. The candidate who 
won campaigned on the platform of “no 
desegregation yet in Florida.” Many legisla- 
tors demand an interposition resolution. 

Almost all newspapers oppose desegre- 
gation and play up the stereotyped dangers 
of integration, confirming the fears that are 
abundant. Pro-segregation groups are on 


the increase, illustrated most recently by an 
open mass meeting of the Ku Klux Klan in 
central Florida, taking an anti- integration, 
anti-Catholic, anti-Semitic stand, to influence 
in part the current special session of the 
legislature. The dominant feeling of. most 
people is one of vague apprehension or out- 


By JOHN C. FULLER 


right emotional opposition. The fear of 
danger, violence, and “going too fast” is 
prevalent among those who two years ago 
were moderates. Today there is no moderate 
position. 

On the positive side there is some hope. 
The state teachers association is on record 
against closing the public schools. The gov- 
ernor wants to maintain a calm and reason- 
able atmosphere. Students and faculty at 
the state universities favor desegregation if 
properly prepared for. Several cases on ad- 
mitting Negroes to the schools are pending 
in the courts. Episcopalians have success- 
fully desegregated their summer camps. 
Tallahassee Negroes have discovered their 
strength through their non-violent bus boy- 
cott. 

Most hopeful are the local councils on 
human relations, affiliated with the Florida 
Council on Human Relations and the South- 
ern Regional Council. In many instances 


Unitarians have spearheaded these groups 
and are leaders in them. Unitarians provide 
places for interracial meetings. Two Uni- 
tarian fellowships are interracial and all 
Unitarian churches and fellowships have an 
open door membership policy. 

Will there be school desegregation soon? 
Probably not until the weather changes. 
Called for is a change in the political cli- 
mate, with Negroes gaining their share of 
political power through increased voting; 
and a change in the attitude climate, 
brought about by such groups as the human 
relations councils. Needed everywhere is 
effective action by human relations groups 
to encourage equal contacts between Ne- 
groes and whites, to secure bi-racial problem 
solving committees, to back up those who 
used to be moderates, to change segregated 
social situations, to cut through propaganda, 
to enlist the support and involvement of 
prominent people: in short, to maintain the 
morality, possibility, desirability, and re- 
spectability of desegregation in a sea of fear- 
ful or hostile opinion. Florida Unitarians 
recognize and support this task. They are 
strengthening themselves by forming a 
Florida Council of Liberal Churches. 


Northern industrial city finds greatest barrier in housing; 
separate efforts need direction to contribute 


Several months ago a plea came to May 
Memorial Unitarian Church in Syracuse, 
New York, to help a Negro family find 
housing outside of the semi-slum area of 
the fifteenth ward where ninety per cent of 
the city’s 10,000 Negroes live. The young 
family of four had temporary quarters in a 
hotel while the father began his work with 
the General Electric Company as an engi- 
neer. 

General Electric had no help to offer, 
though the company was very sympathetic 
with the housing need of its valued em- 
ployee. The family was Catholic, and though 
the Foery Foundation was also sympathetic 
with the need of its fellow communicants, 
it had no help to offer. The family contin- 
ued to search. 

Syracuse is one of the few cities of its 
size in the United States with an Urban 
Renewal Director, a City Planning Com- 
mission, and a full-time Relocation Director 
—all concerned with the pressing problems 
of housing and dedicated to the programs 
for open housing opportunities. These of- 
fices were sympathetic; and the Relocation 
Director offered several leads, but no hous- 
ing could be found for the new family from 
California. 


By ROBERT L. ZOERHEIDE 


When the members of the May Memorial 
church, who have had continuous interest in 
open housing, went to work with members 
of the Social Action Committee of the 
church, a significant finding came to light. 
It was disclosed that for many months sep- 
arate efforts like this one to find open hous- 
ing had been made by civic groups such as 
the Greater Syracuse Housing Committee, 
the East Side Council, and the Friends. 
Each family located had required a brand 
new effort with no carry-over from the 
previous findings. 

After weeks of help, hospitality, and 
friendship, this particular Negro family 
found a good home in the University area. 
The vigor of their search with day after 
day of heartbreaking rejection provided a 
catalyst for the widespread minority desire 
in Syracuse to bring an end to segregation 
in housing. . 

The New York State Commission against 
Discrimination, now extended to housing, 
helped to bring a favorable climate for de- 
segregation, but since the commission can- 
not operate until a specific local grievance 
is cited, landlords have learned to “duck” 
the law. If asked whether they will rent to 
a Negro family, they say “certainly.” But 
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when their listings are pursued by a Negro, 
they claim a previous, but uncertain, lien 
on the opening. 

Syracuse, like every city in the United 
States, has many isolated folk of good will 
who would like to see desegregation in 
housing. If the opportunities they can offer 
for rentals and sales can be made known 
and kept currently available, the goodness 
of every city will be brought to bear on the 
most universal barrier to full desegregation: 
housing. 

Forty Negro families have been located 
throughout Syracuse in sections considered 
all-white. Neighborhood relations with these 
separate families are fine. It is a tiny start; 
but each effort to relocate a single family 
with a finely prescribed space need and in- 
come ability has produced many open 
housing opportunities that could have been 
used by some Negro family in the fifteenth 
ward paying rents “jacked-up” as much as 
50 per cent. 

Syracuse is becoming aware of two con- 
ditions in regard to desegregation. First, 
an intense and widespread feeling against 
open housing opportunities for Negro fam- 
ilies. Second, a minority determination to 
be good neighbors and go the second mile 
in almost any direction to provide prac- 
tical means by which desegregation in all 
areas can be achieved. 

If every Unitarian church will lend a 
hand to help its community find new ways to 
use the strength and resources it has for 
desegregation, progress can be accelerated. 

Then, instead of the worst sentiments we 
have being aroused to fever pitch over this 
difficult problem, our positive good feelings 
will be rallied because of our practical use- 
fulness. 


Work of human relations councils influencial in Atlanta 
where political machine hampers progress 


Segregation is not a southern problem 
only, although the major areas of resistance 
to desegregation are in the South. Any Uni- 
tarian minister, church, or fellowship in the 
denomination may have to face community 
issues arising from racial segregation, not 
only because of the needs of Negroes al- 
ready living in these communities, but be- 
cause many thousands of Negroes are mov- 


Tennessee: a border state involved in ‘a twilight of cultural confusion’ 
caused by the terms ‘gradualism’ and ‘moderation’ 


The complexity of the integration prob- 
lem for the United States is perhaps best 
illustrated in the state of Tennessee. Tennes- 
see is a border state but its actual nature 
can best be shown by recalling that it is 
divided into three different areas. In the 
western part of the state one finds the condi- 
tions and the attitudes of the deep South. 
The eastern section is mountainous, popu- 
lated by people independent of spirit, whose 
ancestors fought for the Union, who now 
habitually send Republican Representatives 
to the U. S. Congress. Between these two 
areas lies the plateau land, with attitudes 
slightly more western than eastern. 

We can drive our emphasis on complexity 
home if we further recall that Tennessee 
is the home of TVA and the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s major installation. TVA and 
AEC have imposed new cultural demands 
on Tennessee and without the consent of its 
population. This means that people who 
were formerly agricultural are caught in the 
twilight of a cultural confusion which is 
deepened by the problem of integration. 

It is against such understanding that we 
can determine the direction of integration 
activity in the state. The reassuring word here 
is desegregation, as distinct from integra- 
tion. In Oak Ridge, schools have been de- 
segregated by edict of AEC. Elsewhere, 
action—even toward desegregation—has 
been postponed. In Chattanooga and Knox- 
ville there have been acts of regression 
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By ARTHUR GRAHAM 


from promising starts. In Nashville, the state 
capital and a center of colleges, there has 
been little action. The Governor, politically 
aspiring, has been all things to all men on 
this issue. In the face of such movements 
toward extreme positions by communities 
and opportunism by individuals, it would 
seem that no middle course is possible 
hereafter. 

To give this judgment its proper strength, 
the tactical meaning of the words “grad- 
ualism” and “moderation” should be pointed 
out. For many southerners these words de- 
note the doctrine of “do nothing.” More im- 
portantly, they have also become a political 
smoke screen, a way of putting the opposi- 
tion on the defensive. If, by means of this 
tactic, it can be shown that the U. S. Su- 
preme Court is a radical group destroying 
southern culture by its demands for action, 
then you can easily mold yourself into the 
defender of the union and the sacred tradi- 
tion of the South against radicals—and you 
can gain huge “popular” support. Such tac- 
tics have worked and reaction has gained 
strength. Against such gains the proponents 
of desegregation have not been effective. 

There is much work to do in Tennessee 
right away or the state will stay segregated. 
Tennessee is a sensitive part of the desegre- 
gation process. It is important that we go 
to work at once on an interracial basis, 
establish communication between peoples 
and begin to put the pieces together again. 


By GLENN O. CANFIELD 


ing out of southern states into northern 
states and communities where Unitarian 
churches are located. 

In Georgia we have a few politicians who 
are among the most outspoken on the seg- 
regation issue, and they are stepping up 
their opposition on all fronts. They scarcely 
make any public utterance unless they get 
around, sooner or later, to the segregation 
issue, and warn their listeners of the dire 
consequences of the breakdown of the tra- 
ditional southern way of life. They are thus 
keeping alive the old fears and hatreds 
which have kept their political machine in 
power. 

Atlanta, however, is not so readily fright- 
ened by this kind of political harangue. In 
Atlanta we have possibly more relatively 
liberal people than any other community in 
the state. Things happen in Atlanta, such as 
occasional interracial meetings and other 
evidence of the slow disappearance of racial 
barriers, which do not happen anywhere 
else in the state. This is due probably to two 
factors—the relatively superior educational 
advantages in Atlanta, and the large number 
of newcomers who are moving: to Atlanta. 

The Supreme Court decision on the de- 
segregation of our public golf courses was 
met with very little opposition, and the 
courses were desegregated within a few 
days after the decision was made, without 
incident. Negro foursomes play the courses 
regularly, patronize the “pro” shops, and 
eat in the snack bars. With regard to public 
bus transportation, the NAACP chapter is 
beginning work on getting our buses deseg- 
regated. It is hoped that our buses may be 
desegregated without boycott, as _ that 
method has been rejected by our NAACP 
group. 

There is a newly reorganized Council on 
Human Relations in Atlanta, in which a 
goodly number of our church are partici- 
pating, which is beginning a rather ambitious 
program in the field of human relations. In 
opposition, anti-integrationists around the 
state have organized several States Rights 
Councils, the Georgia brand of White Citi- 
zens Councils elsewhere, which are exerting 
an increasingly powerful influence. They 
have a full-time paid director, a Baptist 
minister. Pressures are mounting and the 
state is undeniably becoming more tense. 
Some people are withdrawing their interest 
in and support of desegregation causes for 
fear of reprisals, while many others, seeing 
that now is the time for people to do some- 
thing constructive, are joining desegregation 
movements. Several old-time workers in 
this field have counseled us that since the 
desegregation of the schools, etc., was not 
accomplished immediately, the process will 
drag out over a long period of time, with 
much litigation and delay, and possibly the 
eventual abolition of the public schools, 
with so-called “private schools” set up in 
their places. All of this latter is now pro- 
vided for in state law, with the authority to 
abolish any and all public schools resting 
solely in the Governor. 

So far as our church is concerned, we have 
made it clear from the beginning that if it is 
a liberal church, believing in freedom of 
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thought, worship, and action, that it must 
then be inclusive, and grant everyone, re- 
gardless of race or any other distinction, 
freedom of thought, worship, and action in 
our church, To this day there has never been 
any opposition to our church or the fact 
that Negroes attend, except that a very few 
of our neighbors refuse to speak to us. Sev- 
eral dozen Negro people have attended our 
services, and have entered into our church 
life on all levels and in all activities. Ne- 
groes are represented on the Board of Trus- 
tees, in the Church School teaching staff, in 
the Church School, youth group, and all 
other groups. They are relatively few in 
number, but at least a beginning has been 
made in learning the values of integrated 
church life. 

What the future holds so far as this mat- 
ter is concerned would be purely a guess. 
One thing is certain—every move to desegre- 
gate the public schools will be met with the 
stiffest opposition. Other segregated areas 
of our public life, such as the library, trans- 
portation, communication, health services, 
even housing, may be desegregated in time 
with varying degrees of opposition. The im- 
portant thing now is to help build up a feel- 
ing wherein people are willing to talk over 
the problems posed by recent Court deci- 
sions, and to arrive at some reasonable solu- 
tions. The old punitive methods of social 
action are out. We are getting more help 
on techniques which are more promising of 
success from the field of human relations. 
Success in building a creative integrated 
society is much more likely to come as a 
result of all parties concerned working out 
their differences in mutual understanding 
and cooperation. 


Ineffective organization, deterioration of good relations in face of 
active pro-segregation forces present problems in Alabama 


Even in the time since the UFSJ panel 
at the May Meetings, the situation in Ala- 
bama with respect to the segregation issue 
has changed, and hardly for the better. The 
present climate is not conducive to opti- 
mism. The pro-segregation forces are riding 
high and white anti-segregation sentiment is 
weak and lacks effective organization. White 
Citizens Councils, politicians, and most re- 
cently the state bar association have all 
placed themselves overwhelmingly on record 
as inalterably opposed to any steps toward 
the removal or mitigation of segregation. 
The Governor has retreated from what at 
one time was a relatively liberal position. 
The NAACP is fighting for its life in a suit 
brought by the state attorney general. Most 
white churches are claiming divine support 
for “the Southern Way of Life.” Negro- 
White relations are deteriorating. This is 
felt even by those who have enjoyed good 
relations in the past. 

The Negroes, however, are becoming bet- 
ter organized, especially in the larger cities. 
By way of answer to the White Citizens 
Councils, “Negro Improvement  Associ- 
ations” are appearing, especially in the 
larger cities. It was such an organization 
that brought about the bus boycott in 
Montgomery. 

It should be pointed out that many who 
favor segregation are: opposed to the White 
Citizens Councils, and the councils them- 
selves are not all of a piece. Generally, the 


Southern industrial growth and Supreme Court 


The Unitarian Church of Charlotte is the 
only Unitarian church in the state of North 
Carolina. This fact is mentioned at the out- 
set because it means that what our church 
does or does not do has, in a very real 
sense, a state-wide impact. North Carolina 
is in a state of transition, sociologically 
speaking. Fairly rapid change was taking 
place before the Supreme Court decision, 
which has served to throw the whole process 
into bold relief. The community of Char- 
lotte is the largest city in the state, and it is 
situated in the heart of the “Piedmont,” 
which has the largest concentration of cot- 
ton textile manufacturing in the world. It is 
also in the heart of Bible-Belt fundamental- 
ist religion. 

The situation in Charlotte with regard to 
race relations can be described as better 
than in many other areas, particularly in 
contrast to the deep South. Segregation in 
all areas of human relationship, however, 
is the accepted pattern. Against this back- 
ground of rapid growth and change, in- 
creased industrialization, and intense ortho- 
dox fundamentalist region, what has hap- 
pened since the Supreme Court decision and 
what in particular has happened to the Uni- 
tarian church? 

Let’s take it in reverse order and focus 
on the church. The Unitarian Church of 
Charlotte is known throughout the com- 
munity as an integrated church. Wide pub- 
licity has been given to the fact that we 
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decision aid progress in Charlotte 
By EDWARD A. CAHILL 


are a church which, in a normally segre- 
gated area, is abnormal. The congregation, 
in the winter preceding the Supreme Court 
decision, worked out a carefully worded 
statement of its philosophy of membership 
and clearly stated its welcome to all people 
of liberal mind and attitude without ref- 
erence to the superficial differences charac- 
teristic of race or national origin. By coin- 
cidence the annual congregational meeting 
at which the statement was finally approved 
took place the evening before the Supreme 
Court handed down its historic decision. As 
a result, the philosophy of membership 
statement hit the’ front page of both news- 
papers at the same time the Supreme Court 
decision was announced. After two years 
we can state as a fact that we are a truly 
integrated church. We are putting into 
practice day by day the liberal principles and 
ideals which give our movement its unique 
position in the religious spectrum. 

Let me list briefly some of the things 
which have been accomplished in the life 
of this church. We have been host to 
interracial groups. All our programs and 
services are open to everyone and everyone 
has been made welcome. Our Woman’s Al- 
liance has spent an entire program year 
studying the problems of desegregation as 
they affect the local situation. Our adult 
education program has offered the com- 
munity forums, panels, and discussions 
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By ALFRED W. HOBART 


lower the income and education brackets, 
the more extreme the councils, and the more 
direct their tactics. A Church of God min- 
ister lost his church recently as a result of 
pressures brought on his congregation by a 
council. The basis of his dismissal was 
membership in the Alabama Conference on 
Human Relations, by no means an extreme 
group. His people, being vulnerable, were 
intimidated. It is bad to be vulnerable. 

The place of the Unitarian church in the 
situation is a bit difficult to appraise. Indi- 
vidual Unitarians are active in interracial 
efforts. The local chapter of the Alabama 
Conference on Human Relations would 
have little white support without Unitarians. 
The minister is president-elect for next year. 
A Unitarian is secretary. There are several 
Unitarians on the board of directors and on 
various committees. Unitarians provide the 
larger portion of white attendance at meet- 
ings. The organization of the Birmingham 
chapter was largely due to the interest and 
effort of Unitarians. 

The Unitarian church both by board of 
trustees action and congregational resolution 
is opposed to segregation. Until we have our 
own building it is not possible because of 
local by-laws for Negroes to attend, and we 
have not felt that we could ask Negroes to 
join under these circumstances. However, 
interracial meetings have been held by our 
Sunday evening discussion group. It is un- 
likely that there is any sizable Negro con- 
stituency in any event, as Birmingham has 
no liberal educational institutions, Negro or 
white. At this writing, there is only one 
known Negro Unitarian in Birmingham. 

The position of the church has brought 
in several members and has undoubtedly 
kept others away. Only two members have 
been lost because of this issue. It is my feel- 
ing that the growth of the church member- 
ship has probably suffered, though not seri- 
ously as yet. A liberal institution in a con- 
servative community, our influence does not 
reach far. We do, I think, give assurance and 
encouragement to anti-segregation forces. 

As to a prognosis, there are no glib an- 
swers. Those committed to the fight against 
segregation will not turn aside. The odds 

(Continued on page 32) 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


Merger and growing conservatism dominate 
meeting of Congregational General Council 


“1957! A date to be marked by every 
churchman! A date when to the greater 
glory of God, two parts of his church shall 
become one a United Church of 
Christ!” In these words, the governing 
bodies of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church and the Congregational Christian 
Church proclaimed the coming merger of 
their denominations next year. The union 
marks the first attempt to bring together 
two denominations of different polity (pres- 
byterian and congregational), different tra- 
dition (lutheran-reformed and pilgrim), and 
different national background (German- 
Swiss and British). 

But for better than 3,000 Congregation- 
alists gathered in Omaha from -June 20-27 
for the thirteenth biennial meeting of the 
General Council, “the greater glory of God” 
through merger seemed at times illusive. 
For a small, energetic, angry group of 
merger opponents flailed at the union and 
then stalled its final passage for several 
days. Before delegates even arrived in the 
100-degree heat of Omaha they had re- 
ceived inflammatory material on the pro- 
posed merger. Moreover, as each delegate 
registered, he was handed a weighty packet 
of materials containing five or six documents 
telating to merger and the bound, 178-page 
“Advance Reports.” As the sessions ground 
on, so did the mimeograph machine, and 
soon delegates took on a glazed look from 
the constant deluge of paper. 

I was in Omaha to bring the greetings of 
our American Unitarian Association to the 
General Council. Before this opportunity 
came, however, I had two days to observe 
Congregationalists in action. In past years 
the Council for Social Action, which has 
an Official place in the denominational struc- 
ture, had been under heavy attack. This 


_ year, perhaps because of the predominant 


interest in merger, the Council for Social 
Action came off lightly. Two churches in 
Wichita, to be sure, had formed a Congre- 
gational Americanism Committee (unoffi- 
cial) and this group distributed widely a 
report which stated: “We do not believe 
that it is the proper business of Congrega- 
tionalism to attempt to pontificate on social, 
economic, and political matters. . . .” Not 
only did this attack fail to gather support, 
but the work of the CSA was highlighted 
at several points during the week. Several 
thousand people attended the evening ses- 
sion where the social action awards were 
made (one went to the ministers of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, “Negro and white”). 
They heard Patrick Malin, the executive 
secretary of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

Of interest to Unitarians is the General 
Council’s action with respect to the basis 
of membership of the World Council of 
Churches. A committee which had been 
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appointed to study the matter reported that 
“the basis of membership in the World 
Council of Churches is theologically inade- 
quate and therefore not wholly serviceable 
for the growth of ecumenical unity.” The 
committee asked that the General Council 
go on record as recommending the follow- 
ing basis for World Council membership: 
“The World Council of Churches is a fel- 
lowship of churches which profess (sic) 
belief in one God: the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit. . . .” With no debate and 
only a few scattered “nays” the recommen- 
dation was approved. 

This resolution underlines my general im- 
pression of a growing conservatism among 
Congregationalists. The moderator, Dr. Al- 
bert Buckner Coe of Boston, in his address 
on the opening night, stated that one of the 
accomplishments of Congregationalism had 
been its maintenance of a trinitarian empha- 
sis. Dr. Coe acknowledged that for a time 
the denomination had fallen away from 
Scripture and put its faith in human better- 
ment and a religion of human progress. 
This, coupled with a declining theological 
emphasis, thought Dr. Coe, had turned 
questing minds away from Christ and nega- 
ted the evangelism of the church. The mod- 
erator felt that the denomination had now 
overcome these problems. He concluded his 
talk with a strong plea for repentance and 
the opening of individual lives to Christ. 
Dr. Coe’s address suggests some of the 
milder and less orthodox speeches given 
during the sessions. 

‘As indicated earlier, the matter of 
merger overshadowed the whole General 
Council meeting. The anti-merger group, 
led by the Committee for Continuation of 
Congregational Christian Churches, dis- 
tributed pamphlets, such as “They’re Plan- 
ning to Take Your Church” and “Those 
Impossible Merger Documents.” Once open 
debate on the merger got underway, the 
turmoil increased and the sessions tended 
to lose themselves in parliamentary tangles. 
Confusion reached a high point when 
merger opponents insisted on a complete 
reading of the executive committee minutes 
for the past biennium (90,000 words)! The 
reading went on through one whole night, 
while different voices droned out the 720 
pages of minutes. After this effort the de- 
laying tactics of the anti-merger forces gave 
way. By a vote of 1,310 to 179 the Council 
authorized a call for a meeting with the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church next 
year to set up the new United Church of 
Christ. This new denomination will merge 
5,561 Congregational churches with 1,342,- 
000 members with 2,732 Evangelical and 
Reformed churches with 778,000 communi- 
cants. 

Opponents to merger will in many cases 
not enter the new United Church of Christ. 


‘ney feel that the move means a “theologi- 
cal strait jacket” because of the admit- 
tedly more conservative: viewpoint and pres- 
bytery system of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. These dissenters—perhaps 
ten per cent of the Congregational churches 
—talk darkly of further court cases. (Ear- 
lier merger had been held up for five years 
while the move was under court consider- 
ation.) Meanwhile, these churches, which 
comprise some of the most liberal in the 
denomination, will set up what will be in 
effect a denomination of their own. Should 
many churches, in the long run, fail to 
enter the United Church of Christ, there 
should be an excellent possibility of coop- 
erative effort by these churches with other 
liberal religious groups. To some degree, 
the result will depend on the theological 
atmosphere of the United Church. 

As Unitarians move toward a considera- 
tion of total merger with Universalists, we 
can profit from the Congregationalist ex- 
perience in learning of the potential pitfalls. 
Meanwhile, the formation of the United 
Church of Christ cannot help but leave 
Unitarians both more isolated on the lib- 
eral fringe and more unique among Amer- 
ican protestant churches. 

Se SE ee 

Mr. Raible represented the A.U.A. at the 
General Council of the Congregational 
Churches at the invitation of the General 
Council. He is minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Lincoln, Neb. 


LIBERTY IS CONTAGIOUS 


Through man’s right to knowledge and 
the free use thereof, we find our greatest 
possibility for an ultimately free world in 
which man need not fear his neighbors on 
either side of political boundary lines and 
where knowledge acquired and exchanged 
can be used for the betterment of human 
kind everywhere. 

And if such an existence is to be achieved, 
we of the free world must accomplish the 
result by ourselves. The field is left entirely 
open to us. We have an absolute monopoly 
in it. No Communist government, no Fascist 
government, no government that is totali- 
tarian could tolerate that approach to the 
problems of life. It would not tolerate insti- 
tutions in which such a spirit abided, because 
the teachers and students, uninhibited in 
their pursuit of ideas, would soon generate 
ideas that would cause the totalitarian state 
to crumble. 

Such governments cannot tolerate dissent- 
ing views. All must bow to one creed, one 
party, one faith. There is no room for di- 
versity, no room for free play of the mind, 
no allowance for the dictates of conscience. 

That is why the oppressive shackles which 
communism places on people will be—must 
be—ultimately thrown off. Liberty—not 
communism—is the most contagious force 
in the world. It will permeate the Iron 
Curtain. It will eventually abide every- 
where. For no people of any race will long 
remain slaves. Our strength is in our diver- 
sity. Our power is in freedom of thought 
and of research. 

EARL WARREN, CHIEF JUSTICE 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE AND RELIGION 


The disease of men is neglecting to weed their own fields 
and busying themselves with weeding the fields of others. 
Mencius 
Toleration is not the opposite of intoleration, but is the 
counterfeit of it. Both are despotisms. The one assumes to 
itself the right of withholding liberty of conscience, and the 
other of granting it. 

Thomas Paine 
Liberty means responsibility. That is why most men dread 
it. 

G. B. Shaw 

And why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right? 
New Testament 
No man can delegate to another the right to determine his 
religious convictions, nor to bind himself to do anything therein 
contrary to his understanding and conscience, nor to forbear 


to do that which his understanding and conscience binds him. 


to perform: therefore no man can refer matters of Religion to 
any other’s regulation. 
William Walwyn 
I ever understood an impartial liberty of conscience to be 
the natural right of all men, and that he that had a religion 
without it, his religion was none of his own. For what is not 
the religion of a man’s choice is the religion of him that im- 
poses it: so that liberty of conscience is the first step to have 
a religion. 
William Penn 
The two great forces that feed the moral, intellectual and 
economic life of all nations, the two sacred inextinguishable 
altar lights, are faith and science. Nobody ought to assume the 
responsibility of restraining them, directing them, or sacrific- 
ing the one to the other. 
Luigi Luzzatti 


Not Coercion But Love 


To burn a man alive does not defend a doctrine, but slays 
a man. 

Religion should seek to establish itself not through quarrels, 
but through compassionate love. 

It is preposterous to assert that those who are forced to 
profess a belief really believe what they profess. Were they 
free to follow their inclinations, they would say: “What I 
sincerely believe is that you are unjust and tyrannical, and 
that what you have compelled me to profess is false.” 

Bad wine is not made good by forcing people to drink it. 

Let the wisest among us show themselves the most brotherly. 

The one thing we certainly know, or ought to know, is the 
duty of Christian charity. 

Sebastian Castellio 


Liberty Lives in Men's Hearts 


Liberty lies in the hearts of men and women. When it dies 
there, no constitution, no law, no court can save it. ... The 
spirit of liberty is the spirit which is not too sure that it is 
right. It is the spirit which seeks to understand the minds of 
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other men and women, weighs their interests alongside its own 
without bias, and remembers that not a sparrow falls to earth 
unheeded. The spirit of liberty is the spirit of Him who, near 
two thousand years ago, taught mankind that lesson it has 
never learned, yet has never quite forgotten: that there may be 
a kingdom where the least shall be heard and considered side 


by side with the greatest. ‘ 
Learned Hand 


Two Indivisible Blessings 


Religious freedom issues from the very fount of religion; 
it is an indispensable condition of divinity; it is the essence of 
faith; it is, as it were, faith in the goodness of faith. 

The more this celestial flame burns in the hearts of believers, 
the more they must feel an obligation to allow it to burn freely 
in other hearts. In such a way not only is the germ of persecu- 
tion removed from the creed, but there is created—also as a 
religious act—a spiritual attitude by which both faith and 
liberty become two forms of the same substance, two indis- 
soluble terms, two indivisible blessings. 

Luigi Luzzatti 


Yourself a Newborn Bard of the Holy Ghost, 
Acquaint Men at First Hand With Deity 


When a man comes, all books are legible, all things trans- 
parent, all religions are forms. He is religious. Man is the 
wonderworker. He is seen amid miracles. All men bless and 
curse. He saith yea and nay, only. . . . It is the office of a 
true teacher to show us that God is, not was; that He speaketh, 
not spake. The true Christianity,—a faith like Christ’s in the 
infinitude of man,—is lost. None believeth in the soul of man, 
but only in some man or person old and departed. Ah me! no 
man goeth alone. All men go in flocks to this saint or that poet, 
avoiding the God who seeth in secret. They cannot see in secret; 
they love to be blind in public. They think society wiser than 
their soul, and know not that one soul, and their soul, is wiser 
than the whole world. 

See how nations and races flit by on the sea of time and 
leave no ripple to tell where they floated or sunk, and one 
good soul shall make the name of Moses, or of Zeno, or of 
Zoroaster, revered forever. None assayeth the stern ambition 
to be the Self of the nation and of nature, but each would be 
an easy secondary to some Christian scheme, or sectarian con- 
nection, or some eminent man. Once leave your own knowl- 
edge of God, your own sentiment, and take secondary knowl- 
edge, as St. Paul’s, or George Fox’s or Swedenborg’s, and you 
get wide from God with every year this secondary form 
lastS-taate ae 

Thank God for these good men, but say, “I also am a man.” 

Yourself a newborn bard of the Holy Ghost, cast behind you 
all conformity, and acquaint men at first hand with Deity. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Prayer . 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depths of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms toward perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening 
thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake 

Rabindranath Tagore 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


VIC BOVEE, News Editor; JANE NORRIS, Assistant 


Upsurge in Unitarian building activity mounts into new season 


Unitarian churches continued to make 
records during the past year in building 
campaigns, ground-breakings, and _ school- 
and church-building dedications. Almost 
every Unitarian church goes into the year 
1956-57 in one stage or another of the long 
process of physical expansion necessary to 
meet numerical growth. The overcrowding 
of Sunday schools has generally provoked 
initial action. Thus a great number of plans 
concern more room for young Unitarians, 
though the construction of churches is oc- 
cupying the thought and action of many 
other congregations. 

Two of the outstanding areas of Uni- 
tarian growth are Canada and the Amer- 
ican southwest. In 1946 there were only six 
active churches in Canada. Today two new 
churches and eight fellowships exist. The 
Toronto area has particularly been the 
scene of increased activity. Starting with 
one church and two fellowships, the area 
now has two churches and one enlarged 
fellowship. The South Peel church, recently 
organized, is presently engaged in building 
a modern church to fit its needs. In Ea- 
monton, Unitarians have been raising funds 
for building and have just recently acquired 
the property of a Presbyterian church. In 
Ottawa a recent successful extension fund 
campaign brought $31,743 to the church. 
Part of this fund has already purchased new 
property for the church. 

In the southwest the congregation of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Tulsa, Okla., 
voted overwhelmingly last spring to accept 
plans for their new $400,000 structure. The 
early American tradition, combined with 
foresighted modern and _ utilitarian  fea- 
tures, will be carried out by the architect, 
John Forsyth. Work on the new structure, 
which is twice as big as the old church and 
planned so that further additions can be 
made easily, began this summer. In Hous- 
ton, Tex., Unitarians have literally out- 
grown their $250,000 structure built in 1952 
and are thinking in terms of an additional 
church. Last winter the church held two 
Sunday morning church school sessions, 


_ demanded by the greatly increased enroll- 


ment. In order to eliminate double sessions, 
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Unitarian Church of Montgomery County (Md.) 


the church started a Classroom Campaign 
for $30,000 and with part of the proceeds 
the congregation has added an educational 
wing to their church. The congregation of 
the Unitarian church of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., also faced with the problem of an 
expanding church school, has authorized 
architects to start on plans for new educa- 
tional facilities. Diagrams of building addi- 
tions and arrangements which will answer 
the long-term needs of the church will be 
presented this fall. 


Sine qua non—money 


The problem of collecting the capital 
funds necessary for the small-town church 
or the new building in the large city has 
been approached in almost as many ways 
as there are churches. 

One extremely successful method of rais- 
ing funds has been through the Depart- 
ment of Capital Fund Raising of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, backed by the 
nationally-known firm of Tamblyn and 
Brown Inc. of N.Y. The department has 
conducted four successful campaigns in 
St. Louis, Mo., Worcester, Mass., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Burlington, Vt., with over- 
subscriptions in all cases. 


& 
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All Souls Unitarian Church: 


Tulsa, Okla. 


The campaign of the First Congregational 
Society (Unitarian) of Burlington, to re- 
build the church steeple struck by lightning 
on August 17, 1955, ended in June with 
an over-subscription of $3,000. About $58,- 
000 was contributed in cash and subscrip- 
tions. Of this total, about $10,000 was con- 
tributed by the community. Wide news cov- 
erage was given to this community effort 
to restore the beautiful 140-year-old edifice, 
designed by Peter Banner and Charles Bul- 
finch of Boston. A fund-raising project still 
to be completed includes the First Parish 
in Framingham, Mass. The White Plains 
Community Church in White Plains, N.Y., 
will begin a campaign this month and the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., 
will open up its month-long campaign on 
Nov. 5. Plainfield, N.J., and Westport, 
Conn., also plan fund-raising campaigns for 
1957. 

The Unitarian Society of New Haven, 
Conn., has decided to establish a commit- 
tee to organize a money-making project 
in which the entire congregation can par- 
ticipate. The congregation is making plans 
to stock a “Unitarian Holiday Shop” to be 
opened for a two- or three-day period in a 
commercial area. “Stock to be offered for 
sale will be handmade, of high quality, un- 
usual, and of reasonable price.” 

In New England, the First Parish of 
Arlington, Mass., completed its fund-rais- 
ing campaign extremely successfully with an 
over-subscribed total of over $73,000. The 
church has an architect at work and is look- 
ing forward to construction work in the 
near future. The Channing Church in 
Rockland, Mass., also successfully com- 
pleted their building campaign, going far 
over their minimum goal. Hollis, N.Y., re- 
cently embarked on a fund-raising project 
as the first step toward securing a lot on 
which to build. 

This fall Princeton, N.J., is undertaking 
the raising of funds to build their new 
church. Preliminary plans, prepared by 
architect Charles Warner, Jr., providing 
for stone, timber, and glass buildings in con- 
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temporary style were unanimously ap- 
proved by the congregation in early sum- 
mer. Work on the $125,000 church struc- 
ture and church school to be erected on 
the four-acre site purchased last year will 
begin after the necessary funds have been 
raised. 

The middle west reports fund raising and 
projected building by the First Unitarian 
Church of Des Moines, la. A new drive for 
funds has met the minimum requirements 
for building the new church. The new 
building is being erected on a four and 
three-fourths-acre site given to the church 
by Amos B. Emery in memory of his father. 
Flint, Mich., has appointed two committees 
to assist their campaign to provide funds 
with which to expand their facilities. To- 
ledo, O., is presently engaged in a building 
fund drive to meet their $20,000 goal. On 
last report they had achieved $13,553 of 
this goal. 

Great activity is reported from the west 
coast where the First Unitarian Church of 
San Diego, Cal., unanimously voted to 
erect a new church at a site outside the 
downtown area. This summer the building 
fund for $100,000 was successfully com- 
pleted and the church was ready to pro- 
ceed with plans to locate a lot. 

In Long Beach, where the Unitarian 
church has grown rapidly in the past two 
years, the congregation is in the midst of 
plans for a new church plant. A two-acre 
lot is ready for the erection of the con- 
temporary buildings, designed by Ross De 
Young, as soon as the details of the plans, 
a loan, and the selection of contractors are 
settled. The building program is planned in 
two stages with the social hall, kitchen, min- 
ister’s study, business offices, and part of 
the religious education facilities being com- 
pleted in the initial stage. The church 
(planned for 350 people) and _ religious 
educational buildings will be completed in 
the second stage. 

In Montgomery County (Md.) the Uni- 
tarian church which has grown in “quan- 
tum jumps” since its organization in 1953 
to a present membership of 575 will have 
its first church building sometime within 
the next three years. Designed by Arthur 
Keyes of Washington and Pietro Belluschi, 
the church of contemporary design, finished 
in natural wood and local stone, will be 
constructed on a six-acre wooded lot. When 
finished, it will accommodate a school of 
600 children and adult membership of 800 
to 900. Ground-breaking for the assembly 
hall, classrooms, chapel, and offices will be 
in October, 

In Knoxville, Tenn., the church has over- 
subscribed their building fund and has au- 
thorized the architect to prepare working 
drawings for the church’s new building. 
Jacksonville, Fla., has raised funds to pur- 
chase property and is now thinking in terms 
of a building campaign. Birmingham, Ala., 
having over-subscribed its fund, is ready to 
build. 

Building of the new Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
Unitarian church got underway this sum- 
mer. The building of contemporary design 
will include 13 church school classrooms 
and an auditorium that will seat 110 when 
it is completed in mid-November. 

The congregation of the White Plains 
Community Church, N. Y., last spring au- 
thorized the purchase of an eight and one- 
fourth-acre lot, centrally located in one of 
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POLICIES OUTLINED FOR ‘RECIPROCAL,’ ‘AFFILIATED’ SETTLEMENT 


The following statement is issued jointly by the two denominations [Unitarian and 
Universalist] in order that the ministers of both may understand the present policies and 
procedures regarding settlement of ministers in the churches of the other denomination 
and the fellowship procedures regarding what is termed “reciprocal” by the Universalists 
and “affiliated” by the Unitarians. “2 


We do not recommend to our churches ministers whose primary fellowship is with the 
other denomination. When ministers seek affiliated or reciprocal status and are rec- 
ommended by their own denomination for this status, it will be freely granted. This does 
not, however, entitle said ministers to pension rights, other so-called fringe benefits, or 
the right of recommendation by the Departments of the Ministry or state superintendents 
and regional directors. 

When reciprocal /affiliated ministers are settled in a church of their secondary fellow- 
ship, they remain responsible to their primary ministry, and retain all financial and 
other privileges pertaining to it. But they take on, also, unofficially, a duty to the de- 
nomination of the church they then serve. They should make such reports to its official 
bodies as are required and customarily given. State superintendents, regional directors, 
and other denominational officials will also exchange information relative to these min- 
isters so that current information will always be had by the primary denomination on 
men serving in the secondary denomination’s church. 

It is agreed that during the interim period while both our churches are working out 
the details of merger, or until such time as there has come a firm commitment not to 
merge, neither denomination will accept ministers from the other into primary fellow- 
ship. It is believed that this policy will prevent specific cases from arising which may 
engender bad feeling and tend to be destructive of the common esprit needed among us. 


William M. MacAllen, Chairman, Unitar- 
ian Ministerial Fellowship Committee 


Raymond B. Johnson, Director, Unitarian 
Department of the Ministry 


the fast-growing residential areas of the 
city. The church, which is “really bursting 
at the seams” in its present quarters, will 
embark in September on a_ fund-raising 
drive to obtain enough funds to build. 

In Columbus, O., the Unitarian church 
last winter completed the purchase of a 
future building site. The minister and his 
family will live in the house until the 
church is ready to erect a building on the 
site. 

Sacramento, Cal., Unitarians were dis- 
appointed to have their request for a zoning 
variance for their proposed new church 
site turned down by the city planning coun- 
cil but are seeking another site and con- 
tinue to plan to build. 


TEN-YEAR-OLD MORTGAGE A WISP 
OF SMOKE: At their annual meeting, Ex- 
eter, N.H., Unitarians celebrated the liqui- 
dation of their $4350 interest-free debt to 
the A.U.A., incurred in building their par- 
ish hall. Phillips E. Wilson (left), former 
chairman of the church’s executive commit- 
tees, sets fire to the mortgage as committee 
member Herrick M. Macomber smiles ap- 
proval. 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, Chairman, Uni- 
versalist Central Fellowship Committee 


Philip Randall Giles, Director, Universalist 
Department of the Ministry 


Ground-breaking and dedications 


In Canton, Mass., ground was broken 
last spring and work begun on the new wing 
connecting the church and parish house. 
This wing will house a chapel and new class- 
room facilities for the expanding church 
school. In June ground-breaking exercises 
were held at the building site of the new 
church of New Orleans, La. Construction 
of the $100,000 building got underway this 


summer and should be completed by 
Christmas. 
Approximately eleven months after 


ground was broken, the First Parish in 
Concord, Mass., this summer dedicated its 
new chapel and religious education wing. 
Built on two levels, the wing provides seven 
new classrooms for the church school. With 
the exception of the builder and his sub- 
contractors, the project, from the fund- 
raising stage to its completion, was manned 
and directed entirely by members of the 
parish. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Unitarians celebrated 
the completion of their new building with 
dedication services led by Rey. Richard 
Henry of Knoxville. The First Unitarian 
Church of Wichita, Kan., dedicated its new 
building this past June. Last summer the 
growing congregation of the church bought 
a colonial house of 17 rooms, located on 
a plot of ground covering 19 city blocks in 
Wichita. To meet the need of money for 
relocation, the congregation successfully 
raised $15,000. 


East, West finally meet 


The minister pictured on page 24 of the 
July Register talking with Rev. Frank 
Ricker, Pacific Coast Unitarian Council di- 
rector, is C. Leon Hopper, Jr., minister of 
the Petersham, Mass., Unitarian church, 
not William Hammond, as reported. 
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SCIENCE, EDUCATION, ART: WHAT ARE THESE TO 
RELIGION? UNITARIANS ATTEMPT ANSWER AT CONFERENCES 


Unitarians grappled with questions on 
science and religion, the importance of 
truth in religious education, and the role of 
art in religion in their conferences this sum- 
mer. Young Unitarians also tackled impor- 
tant current issues in their own meetings. 

Unitarians at Star Island looked to sci- 
ence in their attempt to come to an under- 
standing of the nature of man. At the an- 
nual week-long conference of the Institute 
of Religion in an Age of Science, distin- 
guished scientists, educators, and clergymen 
gathered to discuss the possibility that life 
may exist on other planets, the values of 
the universe, and the danger of psychologiz- 
ing religion. 

Recent experiments which may duplicate 
the genesis of life on the earth were de- 
scribed by Dr. Harlow Shapley, Harvard 
astronomer. He warned that all evidence 
points to the fact that life may well have 
begun on other planets in this same way. 
We must learn, said Dr. Shapley, to adjust 
to the concept that life on earth is not the 
only life in the universe. 

Dr. Archibald G. Huntsman, University 
of Toronto zoologist, told his audience that 
the entire universe is alive and exhibits a 
sense of values, from the simplest atoms 
to the most complicated organism—man. 
Dr. Huntsman criticized as unscientific the 
idea of some scientists that the universe it- 
self is a lifeless mechanism. Not only is it 
not lifeless, he claimed, but it exhibits the 
same set of values as do men. He named 
these universal values as activity, stability, 
and freedom. 

Though it is thought conventionally that 
the challenge to religion comes from the 
natural sciences, especially in the thought of 
Darwin and Copernicus, this is no longer 
true today, stated Dr. Philip Rieff, assistant 
professor of sociology at Brandeis Univer- 
sity. The real danger, he asserted, comes 
from the scientific psychologists, who recog- 
nize the natural need of the emotion of 
religion, but will go no further. 

Dr. Rieff warned that a real potential 
enemy of science today is the state. Because 
the state will reward scientists handsomely 
for work which has practical application, 
Dr. Rieff cautioned, there is a danger that 
science will be enticed away from research 
“on the basic questions of the nature of man 
and the universe. 

At the conference on religious education 
at Star Island, Dr. Angus H. MacLean, dean 
of the St. Lawrence University Theological 
School in Canton, N.Y., told church school 
teachers and directors that there is no one 
exclusive way to gain truth. The intellect is 
one instrument in the quest for truth, Mac- 
Lean said, “but we cannot make a purely 
intellectual attack upon the great mystery 
of life.” He told the conference that every 
sense and resource of the human being 
must be brought into play in order even to 
begin to fathom the depths of an elusive 
universal truth. 

At the Southern Unitarian Institute at 
Blue Ridge, N.C., Unitarians considered 
reaching a really creative religion through 
the arts. The program consisted of various 
talks highlighting the relation of the arts to 
religion. The relation of music, architecture, 
art, and literature to religion was discussed. 
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The relation of dance to religion was illus- 
trated effectively by a program of modern 
sacred dance presented by Miss Erika Thi- 
mey, director of the Dance Theatre, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Speakers were Dr. Vincent Sil- 
liman, editor of the new Starr King Press 
hymnal, We Sing of Life; Nils Schweitzer, 
assistant to Frank Lloyd Wright; Dr. Sidney 
Freeman of Sweet Briar College; and Dr. 
Homer Jack of the Unitarian church of 
Evanston, III. 

Young Unitarians had their annual con- 
ference this year at Greenleaf State Park, 
a new youth camp recently dedicated by the 
governor of Oklahoma. Present at the con- 
ference were 175 youth representing 26 
states and 3 Canadian provinces. Setting 
the theme for the high school group was 
John F. Hayward, professor of religion and 
art at Meadville Theological School, who 
spoke on “Religion: Action or Reaction?” 
while the college group focused on dangers 
to liberalism. Among other activities was a 
sightseeing tour of historical and cultural 
points of interest in Oklahoma. Elected as 
officers on the Liberal Religious Youth 
Counci! were: Bob Johnson, Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass., president; Dick Teare, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., vice 
president; Bobbie Martin, Tufts College, 
secretary; and Gay Valley, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, O., treasurer. 

Other conferences for the LRY were held 
at Downingtown, Pa.,.and Lake Geneva, Wis. 
In Downingtown, Rev. William Gold dis- 
cussed what part religion should play in a 
democracy, while in Lake Geneva, Rev. 
Peter Raible of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Lincoln, Neb., invited his audience to “Look 
at the Church.” 

A number of conferences dealt largely 
with religious education. The Middle Atlan- 
tic Religious Education Conference featured 
Rev. Edna P. Brunner of the Council of 
Liberal Churches. A central issue to the 


Western Canada Unitarian Conference held 
in Winnipeg was the question of the teach- 
ing of religion in public schools. The work- 
shop approach to religious education was 
featured at the conference on religious edu- 


BEACON ‘LIGHT’ IN PROVIDENCE: 
The Beacon quality paperback series, going 
into its fourth season this fall with a total of 
26 titles, was recently featured in a display 
window in the Brown University bookstore. 
The paperbacks have introduced more than 
550 stores, most of them college bookshops, 
to Beacon books. More than half the paper- 
back titles have been adopted as texts on 
supplementary reading in college courses. 


cation held at Unirondack, N.Y., and the 
Religious Education Institute at Saco, Me. 

At Petit Jean, Ark., speakers and guests 
from a wide area discussed the means by 
which men and women are attracted to 
Unitarianism. This was also the theme of 
the Northeast Regional Conference of the 
General Alliance meeting at Star Island. 

The responsibilities and disciplines of re- 
ligious liberals were explored at the Pacific 
Southwest Institute of Religious Liberals in 
Southern Cal., while the Northwest Unitar- 
ian Conference considered the problem of 
living our religion with Melvin L. Murphy, 
executive director of the Mental Health 
Association of Oregon. 

An address by Dr. Marcus Long, profes- 
sor of philosophy at the University of To- 
ronto, Can., on “Philosophy and the Hu- 
man Spirit,’ and a piano recital by the dis- 
tinguished Canadian pianist, Reginald God- 
den, highlighted the ninth annual summer 
Institute of the Meadville Unitarian Con- 
ference. 

At World Order Week at Star Island, the 
theme of “Human Unity and Cultural Di- 
versity” was developed by Rev. Kenneth L. 
Patton of Boston and Rey. Thomas Yahkub, 
a native of India and currently professor of 
oriental affairs and sociology at Goddard 
College, Plainfield, Vt. 

At College Camp, Williams Bay, Wis., the 
Lake Geneva Summer Assembly heard Dr. 
Ralph F. Fuchs, executive director of the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors, discuss “Democracy in Transition.” 

The Stebbins Institute, meeting at Pacific 
Grove, Cal., chose “Search for Values” as 
their theme for discussion, while at the 
University of New Mexico, Rev. Malcolm 
Sutherland of Milton, Mass., spoke on “Re- 
lease for Living” to the National Leader- 
ship Training Conference. 


OF THE MINISTERS 


Wayland, Mass., Dan Huntington Fenn in- 
stalled as minister, May 13. 

Newburgh, N.Y., Richard W. Kelley or- 
dained and installed as minister, May 24. 

Boston, Mass. (Second Church), Randall 
Lee Gibson ordained, June 17. 

Groton, Mass., Manuel R. Holland ordained 
and installed as minister, June 17. 

Castine, Me., Kenneth G. LaFleur ordained 
and installed as minister, July 1. 

Toronto, Canada, J. Franklin Chidsey or- 
dained, July 8. 

Donovan White, Rochester, N.Y., called to 
the First Unitarian Society, Erie, Pa. 

Hugo Leaming, Miami, Fla., called to Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

John Ruskin Clark, Concord, N.H., called 
to San Diego, Cal. 

Erwin Gaede, South Bend, Ind., called to 
Westwood Fellowship, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Frank A. Wahlstrom, Ashby, Mass., called 
to Rochester, N.Y. 

John Willoughby Cyrus, 
called to Milwaukee, Wis. 

Charles W. Phillips, Des Moines, la., called 
to Omaha, Neb. 

Bertrand H. Steeves, Pembroke, 
called to Newburyport, Me. 

William Gold of the LRY called to Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. 

Khoren Arisian, 
Mass. 

Ralph E. Bailey, Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
tired. 


Neb., 


Omaha, 


Mass., 


Jr., called to Amherst, 


CONTROVERSY IN SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON POSES 
PROBLEM: CHURCH PROCEDURE OR PREJUDICE? 


A long-term search within the Unitarian 
tradition for solution to a controversy over 
the proposed hiring of a Negro as an assist- 
ant minister faces members of the Second 
Church of Boston and their minister, Rev. 
Clayton Brooks Hale. 

Mr. Hale, who advanced the proposal 
and encountered minority opposition, offered 
his resignation effective July 31, 1957. The 
church’s standing committee declined the 
resignation, and a special committee was 
appointed to study the matter and confer 
with him. 

The letter of resignation was dated June 
1 and published June 10 in the church bul- 
letin. In fixing the resignation’s effective 
date, Mr. Hale said: “If either minister or 
people have unjustifiably wronged each 
other, then there will be time to make 
amends and to seek a deeper understand- 
ing of the personal demands of our Uni- 
tarian religion.” 

State Senator Charles J. Innis, standing 
committee chairman, said: “I hope time will 
take care of it.” 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
A.U.A., said in a public statement: “The 
American Unitarian Association has com- 
plete confidence in the right-mindedness of 
the minister and the people of that congre- 
gation to maintain the fundamental Uni- 
tarian position and to work out the details 
of the present complicated situation in such 
a way as to preserve the full independence 
of the church and the full liberty of the 
minister.” 

The “complicated situation” began to 
unfold when Mr. Hale, at the close of a 
sermon April 22 urging substitution of ac- 
tion for words in opposing racial discrimi- 
nation, revealed his plan to hire a qualified 
Negro as his assistant and minister to stu- 
dents, replacing Rev. John Philin Woga- 
man, who has answered a call to Marlboro. 

“Sincere response to the will of God,” he 
told his congregation, “literally makes it 
impossible for us to be ‘holier than thou’ 
reformers when we look at the South, and 
at the same time overlook social irresponsi- 
bility and stark prejudice right under our 
very noses.” 

In a secret ballot, the church’s standing 
committee voted 10 to 3 to approve the 
plan. Nevertheless, opposition developed. 

In his letter of resignation, Mr. Hale said: 
“After the letters came in containing 
threats both material and administrative, 
after the harsh words were spoken by peo- 
ple I have grown to quite sincerely love, 
after the most gratifying and encouraging 
letters flooded my mail, after the standing 
committee favorably passed my proposal, 
I escaped to ‘Deer Meadows’ [his summer 
home in Freedom, Me.] for a period of in- 
trospection and _ self-analysis. Today I 
reached two decisions.” 

The first: Not to appoint a Negro min- 
ister to students, “even with the support of 
approximately 70 per cent of our people... .” 

Said Mr. Hale, “I could never consci- 
entiously subject him to the heart-breaking 
experience which has been mine. As a 
church, we are just not ready to test our 
convictions, and as your minister I have 
failed to help you generate the kind of 
spiritual energy which is a prerequisite for 
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The 1956 Ware lecture by Dr. Howard 
Thurman is now available from the 
American Unitarian Association in pam- 
phlet form. 


significant community leadership.” 

The second: To submit his resignation. 

Resignation declined, Mr. Hale and _ his 
congregation were left not merely to strug- 
gle with a problem, but to determine what 
their problem is. There appeared to be dif- 
ferences over what was at issue. 

To Mr. Hale, the proposal offered a 
practical demonstration of Christianity; its 
rejection was a failure to demonstrate. 

“T would not have made such a pro- 
posal,” he said in his resignation letter, “if 
I had not been confident beyond a doubt 
of this congregation’s readiness to put their 
Christian convictions into practice. That 
I misjudged my people has become too ob- 
vious to ignore.” 

The Boston Globe quoted a member of 
the standing committee as saying that 
“there was no opposition to hiring a Negro. 
It was just that we hadn’t seen him, and 
you don’t want to marry a girl you haven’t 
seen, do you? I think it is just a mistaken 
slant on Mr. Hale’s part—an unfortunate 
misunderstanding. You can’t tell a fellow, 
“Yes, we'll hire anybody you put up.’ But 
we agreed we’d hire the man he wanted.” 

Dr. Eliot’s statement said: “With respect 
to the present unhappy controversy in the 
Second Church in Boston, it is important 
to bear in mind that the issue is not the 
problem of racial discrimination, but rather 
an issue of proper procedure within the life 
of a self-governing parish church.” 

As for racial discrimination, Dr. Eliot’s 
statement said: “The American Unitarian 
Association, by a long series of resolutions 
adopted at its annual meetings, has made 
its position unmistakably clear with respect 
to the whole matter of racial discrimination. 

“The Association is unalterably opposed 
to any attempt to permit a man’s racial, 
religious, or national background to inter- 
fere with his--receiving the full rights and 
opportunities for which his capacities and 
training qualify him. 

“On this matter of basic policy, Unitar- 
ians stand united, because their basic faith 
in the inherent dignity of human nature 
makes any other position impossible.” 


COLUMBIA HEIGHTS BOY'S CLUB 
DEMONSTRATES INTEGRATION 


Washington’s first and only integrated 
boy’s club has now been operating in the 
All Souls’ church building for almost two 
years. The club, serving boys of all races 
from 6 to 14 years old in the neighborhood 
and community, was started in December 
-1954 soon after the May 1954 Supreme 
Court decision stating that segregation in 
the nation’s schools was unconstitutional. 

At the time of the May decision, the 
Metropolitan Police boy’s club, a_segre- 
gated club, was using the All Souls’ church 
for meetings and activities. Notified by the 
board of the church that they could not 
indefinitely use the church facilities on a 
segregated basis, the club voted to remain 
segregated and moved out of the building. 
In the meantime, the board had asked the 
Unitarian Service Committee to start an 
integrated boy’s club using the church 
facilities. 

Today, although the active members 
number only 250 it is used by about 1,114 
boys a month. The members are represen- 
tative of the community itself and the pro- 
portion of Negroes is comparable to their 
proportion in the community. Excellent fa- 
cilities, including showers and a gym, and 
a skilled and experienced staff of Negro 
and white leaders offer the boys a variety 
of neighborhood recreation. The club offers 
a program of arts and crafts, indoor and 
outdoor sports, song fests, and table games. 
Also provided are a reading room, movies, 
and a milk bar run by the Woman’s Alli- 
ance of the All Souls’ church. 

One of the recent program developments 
is the new tinker shop. Miss Esther C. Pey- 
ton, instructor in the shop, reports that the 
tinker shop is very popular with the boys. 
The main idea of the shop is to create some- 
thing from scrap or waste materials. Many 
people have donated waste material such 
as old leather from which the boys make 
change purses and notebooks; and tin cans 
from which are created trays, coasters, hand 
mirrors, etc. Articles made by the boys 
have been exhibited at the District of Co- 
lumbia Teachers’ College. 

The club is supervised by an advisory 
committee, and a committee of professional 
consultants in human relations and program 
planning works with the club’s program 
staff. The Service Committee has provided 
funds raised from voluntary contributions 
from all over the country to get the club 
started, while the advisory committee re- 
cently ran a financial campaign in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for support. 


SAN DIEGO SURVEY FAVORS RACIAL INTEGRATION 


How would your church or fellowship members answer? 


An 80-question survey, in which racial queries were incidental, drew replies from 
292 members—80 per cent—of the First Unitarian Church of San Diego, Cal. 


Some of the questions, and the replies in percentages: 


Do you feel that members of various races should be encouraged to join the church? 
Yes, 80.6; no, 3.9; no opinion, 6.7; no answer, 3.9; other, 4.9. 


Would you object to a minister other than of the white race? Yes, 29.1; no, 54.7; no 


opinion, 8.3; no answer, 3.6; other, 4. 


As a matter of policy, and assuming funds are available, should church ads be placed 
in Negro papers? Yes, 60.3; no, 15.9; no opinion, 15.9; no answer, 4.3; other, 3.2. 
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SCHOOL BOARD DISCRIMINATION 


FORCES RESIGNATION OF UNITARIAN TEACHER 


Samuel Powers, a Unitarian schoolteacher, 
was recently forced to resign from the fac- 
ulty of the Casady School (Oklahoma City, 
Okla.) due to the refusal of the trustees to 
admit a Negro pupil. 

Mr. Powers, a member of the board of 
trustees of the Oklahoma City First Unitar- 
ian Church and a teacher on the Casady 
faculty eight of the nine years the school 
has been in existence, tendered his resigna- 
tion early last spring. This resignation fol- 
lowed and was contingent on that of head- 
master Shaun Kelly a week earlier. Mr. 
Kelly’s resignation resulted from disagree- 
ment with the school board over finances 
and segregation barriers. 

The segregation issue arose when Dr. 
Charles N. Atkins, a Negro, applied for ad- 
mission to the school for his 11-year-old son. 

In announcing his resignation, Powers ex- 
plained that when a local Negro citizen last 
spring presented his son for admittance to 
the seventh grade, the faculty had agreed 
that if the student were examined and if he 
“proved a satisfactory student according to 
our standards and in the eyes of Mr. Kelly,” 
he should be accepted. The student was 
examined and found acceptable. 

When the board of trustees of Casady 
voted down Mr. Kelly’s recommendation 
that the student be accepted, Mr. Kelly re- 
signed on the grounds of disagreement with 
the board over finances. “My resignation 
was contingent upon Mr. Kelly’s,” stated 
Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Powers, in outlining his reasons for 
resigning, stated, “I am deeply concerned 
about the problem of integration and be- 
lieve that independent schools should be 
leaders in their communities in this field.” 


He based his resignation in part on the de- 
cision of the board and in the belief that 
Mr. Kelly’s leadership was necessary to the 
progress of the school. 

As a final reason for his resignation, Mr. 
Powers said, “I feel that in justice to my 
students I was bound to resign. While I 
teach Latin, I also teach that one should 
stand up for his beliefs. If my students don’t 
believe me, how can I teach?” Mr. Powers 
expressed his regret in leaving and his sym- 
pathy for the position of the board of trus- 
tees and his hope that his decision would 
make “similar difficult decisions easier for 
others.” 

Dr. Don H. O’Donoghue, president of 
the board, had said that the board felt it 
should approach the integration issue cau- 
tiously. “We felt our finances would suffer 
if we moved too fast on the integration 
issue. The school has enjoyed a healthful 
growth during the past years. We have 201 
students this year and expect at least 225 
next year. It is financed entirely on tuition 
and private appropriations, and we felt we 
would approach the integration issue cau- 
tiously. While public schools in our area 
are legally opened to Negroes, none are 
enrolled and the issue has not become an 
important problem yet.” 

Shortly after Mr. Powers announced his 
resignation, the board of trustees of the 
First Unitarian church gave unanimous 
backing to Powers in his protest against 
racial discrimination. A resolution was 
adopted commending Powers for “his con- 
scientious inability to continue teaching in 
view of the decision of the school’s board 
not to admit a qualified student on account 
of his color.” 


MINISTER, LAWYER LEAD PLEA 


A Boston lawyer and a Boston minister, 
both Unitarians, were behind state and na- 
tional requests for mercy in the case of 
Kenneth R. Chapin, young 20-year-old dou- 
ble murderer. In Washington early this 
summer, attorney Samuel P. Sears made a 
plea before a U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
while legal appeals were being made to 
courts in Mass. At that time Sears stated, 
“We are seeking immediate action through 
every legal avenue. This is not a delaying 
action but an honest attempt to get jus- 
tice for Kenneth Chapin.” 

While legal efforts were being made in 
behalf of Chapin, church leaders, among 
them Dr. Dana McLean Greeley of the Ar- 
lington Street Church (Unitarian), issued a 
statement for mercy to the Mass. Executive 
Council. In their plea to commute the sen- 
tence of Chapin, the ministers stated, “There 
was a time when execution was the fate of 
many who were mentally ill. We dare to 
believe that time is now past. The solution 
for sickness is rehabilitation and cure, not 
execution.” 

Chapin received a six-month stay of exe- 
cution in June. Efforts over the summer 
to seek a new trial for Chapin failed. Judge 
Charles Fairhurst of Hampden Superior 
Court denied Chapin’s motion for a new 


- trial. The judge announced that he found 


“lack of jurisdiction” for the motion. 
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BELL TOLLS FOR APPEAL 


At the annual meeting of the United 
Unitarian Appeal a new tradition was estab- 
lished. This year for the first time a bell 
was presented to the church whose members 
contributed the largest per capita gifts to 
the Appeal during the 1955-56 UUA cam- 
paign. The award will be presented each 
year. If any one church retains the bell for 
three consecutive years the bell will remain 
in the possession of the church. 

This year the bell went to the Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Grafton, Mass. 
Reginald Anderson (above, left), on behalf 
of the minister and congregation of the 
church, receives the bell from O. T. Gilmore, 
executive director of the UUA. 


EAST SHORE CHURCH SETS 
CIVIL DEFENSE EXAMPLE ON TV 


The East Shore Unitarian Church of 
Washington recently led the way in a civil 
defense experiment of televising a first aid 
training unit for educational purposes. The 
first aid group, formed by the church, be- 
came the guinea pig for a series of eight 
programs, produced once a month by the 
University of Washington in cooperation 
with a local educational channel. 

Sponsored by the East Shore church, the 
first aid group was started when the King 
County medical civil defense unit in Mer- 
cer Island, Wash., suggested that church 
groups stimulate first aid units for civil de- 
fense. Shortly after the group was started, 
the medical coordinator for the state civil 
defense organization asked if the group 
would be willing to put on a television pro- 
gram to be used as a teaching aid for other 
units. Upon agreeing, the group found itself 
involved in the unusual experiment of set- 
ting a civil defense example on TV. 

At the beginning of the project, said Mrs. 
Eddy, one of the members of the group, “It 
was understood that we were a skeletal out- 
fit—a cadre—to be trained so that we could 
be enlarged and others grow from us if 
possible.” The programs have now been 
filmed for educational distribution. 


WILLIAM GREENLEAF ELIOT 


Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr., died in his 
90th year and the 62nd year of his ministry. 

Born in St. Louis, Mo., educated at Wash- 
ington University (founded by his grand- 
father) and Harvard Divinity School, he 
held pastorates in Seattle, Wash., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and Milwaukee, Wis., before 
succeeding to the pulpit of his father, 
Thomas Lamb Eliot, in Portland, Ore., a 
post which he held as minister from 1906- 
34 and as minister emeritus until his death, 
June 8, 1956. 

A true conservative, he held dear the 
pastoral and the priestly functions of the 
ministry and was much beloved by two 
generations of parishioners. As a civic 
leader he contributed greatly to the life of 
his community. R.M.S. 


NEW VISTAS FOR MINISTERS 


This summer Jack Mendelsohn, minister 
of the Indianapolis Unitarian church, made 
a tour through the Near East, visiting 
Greece, Turkey, Cyprus, Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
Israel, and other areas. As a member of a 
special study group, he examined the 
United Nations services for refugees, the 
technical assistance programs of the United 
States, and also talked with many govern- 
ment officials. 

Other traveling ministers were Rev. Rob- 
ert Schacht of the Unitarian church in 
Providence, R.I., who spent his summer in 
Paris; Rev. Edward Cahill of the Unitarian 
church of Charlotte, N.C., who participated 
in the IARF conference in Holland; and 
Rev. Waldemar Argow, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
who toured both Asia and Europe. Starting 
from San Francisco by boat, Mr. Argow 
participated in the ship’s worship service en 
route to Japan. 
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MOZART, MILLER LURE NEW MEMBERS; LOS ANGELES 
ARTS FESTIVAL INCREASES RANKS, BUDGET 


With the successful completion of the 
fifth annual festival of the arts at the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, the mem- 
bers of the church believe these events have 
established themselves as most welcome oc- 
casions in both the church and the com- 
munity. 

This year, between four and five thousand 
people attended the programs and exhibits, 
and enthusiasm was additionally demon- 
strated by the support of volunteer workers 
—both members and friends of the church. 
Last, and certainly not least, the church 
cleared over $4,200, a happy contrast to cus- 
tomary deficits experienced in non-com- 
mercial cultural events. 

In 1952 the church held its first arts 
festival, receiving overwhelming response. 
In succeeding years other events were added 
to complement the art exhibit and the dura- 
tion of the festival was extended from the 
original one weekend to two and a haif 
weeks. 

From its inception, the art exhibit has 
been a major event of city-wide interest, 
attracting leading art critics from the met- 
ropolitan press. This year the exhibit fea- 
tured original prints and drawings, sculp- 
ture, and crafts. 

Combining programs of the performing 
arts—music, theatre, dance, and film—with 
the art exhibit has proved highly rewarding 
in its social aspect. Members of the audi- 
ences have expressed their appreciation for 
the opportunities this affords for personal 
contact with the artists and each other. 

While musicians from outside the church 
are presented, great strides have been made 
within the ranks of the church. In 1954 it 
was necessary for the choir to be supported 
by an outside choral group for the per- 
formance of the premiere of “Denmark 
Vesey,” a cantata composed by Waldemar 
Hille, the church organist and music direc- 
tor. Since then it has developed into a rec- 
ognized concert group, demonstrating its 
maturity and competence by performing 
for the festival such diverse compositions as 
the American premiere of Mozart’s “A 
Freemason Cantata” and the Kleinsinger- 
Whitman “I Hear America Singing.” 

Equally gratifying for the arts festival 
committee has been its increased ability to 
present dramatic productions. The first at- 
tempt, some scenes from classical plays, has 
led to more ambitious undertakings. The 
following year The Crucible by Arthur Mil- 
ler was presented. Still with but the crudest 
technical facilities, the church was over- 
whelmed by the extent of its success, both 
in attracting audiences and in bringing to 
the church artists and technicians who de- 
voted themselves most generously to the 
undertaking. 

This year the church was equipped for 
full-scale theatrical production with profes- 
sional lighting, costumes, and stage set- 
tings. With the successful production of 
The Echoing Hills, a new three act play by 
Lester Cole, dealing with the moral issues 
involved in the Abolitionist movement of 
pre-Civil war days, the church felt that an 
achievement in coordination had been made. 

As a result of experience in the very first 
year, it was learned that it is important to 
carry on festival planning as a year-round 
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activity. Intensive work starts about six 
months prior to the date set for the festival, 
under the direction of the over-all commit- 
tee, made up of sub-committee chairmen.. 

Although a financial return over and 
above expenditures is not by any means a 
main objective, avoiding a deficit is a de- 
sirable one. In the first year but a few 
hundred dollars were cleared. The next two 
years saw an average of two thousand, and 
the last two years have shown a net return 
of more than four thousand for each year. 
The church has learned that the most effi- 
cient way to absorb the high costs of pub- 
licity, custodial help, secretarial services, 
telephone, and advertising is by concentra- 
ting a season’s events into the festival 
period. 

From the point of view of a Unitarian 
church there are many special values to be 
derived from annual programs such as have 
been outlined above. The experience of the 
First Unitarian Church has indicated that 
Unitarian principles can be projected in this 
way with great appeal. 

Church members feel the festival has 
stimulated genuine interest in their tradi- 
tional church life. New members have been 
brought to the church who otherwise might 
not have come—as soon or as enthusiasti- 
cally. KATHARINE MCTERRAN 


Books, flowers promote Unitarianism 


At the California.State Fair a Unitarian 
exhibit, sponsored by the Sacramento 
church to acquaint others with Unitarian 
activities and ideals, was presented again this 
year from Aug. 29-Sept. 9. 


At Martin Garden Fair 


The advisory council to the division of 
publications of the A.U.A. has voted to 
open the Wayside Pulpit to “visiting min- 
isters” and to invite Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist ministers and interested laymen 
to submit quotations. Their contributions, 
if accepted, will be repaid with a Beacon 
or Starr King Press book of the con- 
tributor’s choice. Entry blanks are avail- 
able from the editor of the Wayside 
Pulpit, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Located in the educational unit of the 
fair, the booth featured the activities of the 
Sunday school and the Service Committee. 
Displays honoring great Unitarians of the 
past and present and an exhibit of Beacon 
Press publications elicited particular inter- 
est from passersby. Last year the booth suc- 
ceeded in arousing a great deal of interest 
in Unitarianism. This was evidenced by the 
guest book, signed by those interested in 
hearing more about some phase of Uni- 
tarianism, which was filled in the 11 days 
that the booth operated. 

At the Marin Art and Garden Fair (Cal.) 
another booth was devoted more specifically 
to promote a greater awareness of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee and its work. 
Members of the Unitarian Church of Marin 
set up a garden booth, the profits of which 
went to the Service Committee. The booth 
received local newspaper recognition. 


Community relations council 
organized in Oak Ridge 


The first formal steps were taken in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., this summer to organize a 
group that would work to improve relations 
between various racial and religious groups 
within the community. 

Rev. Arthur Graham, minister of the Oak 
Ridge Unitarian church, “keynoted” the 
meeting of 35 persons who had met to ap- 
point a steering committee to work towards 
formal organization of what might be called 
an Oak Ridge Community Relations Coun- 
cil. 

While the broad purpose of the group 
would be long-range projects dealing with 
interracial and interreligious contacts, it 
was emphasized that the first major con- 
cern would be towards easing tensions con- 
tingent to integration in Oak Ridge—spe- 
cifically, any future occurrences in regard 
to the schools which were integrated a year 
ago. 

Mr. Graham emphasized that a_ basic 
purpose of such a council would be to in- 
crease the areas of exchange between vari- 
ous community groups and, therefore, seek 
to create new understanding and oppor- 
tunity for cooperation in solving problems. 

He urged that the organization be a gen- 
eral human relations group that might 
tackle the integration question immediately 
but would eventually attempt to combat not 
only anti-Negro prejudice, but anti-Semi- 
tism, anti-Catholicism, and anti-Protestant- 
ism wherever and whenever it might arise. 

Those present at the meeting voted unani- 
mously to proceed with the organization of 
such a group and elected seven members to 
the steering committee to formulate future 
organization plans. Among those elected was 
Mr. Graham. 
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Diamond Jubilee fund to aid 
growth of college centers 


Plans for an $18,460 Diamond Jubilee 
fund, presented by the General Alliance at 
May Meetings to the American Unitarian 
Association for its extension work among 
youth at the college level, were formulated 
by the college centers’ committee at its 
meeting in August. 

The permanent college centers’ committee 
was established on the recommendation of 
a temporary committee—jointly appointed 
by the president of the A.U.A. and the Gen- 
eral Alliance—which also recommended 
that the fund be used primarily as an in- 
strument for finding out how better to meet 
the religious needs of college students of 
liberal views and for strengthening the ex- 
isting college center work of Unitarian 
churches. 

This permanent committee, responsible 
for the immediate college centers’ project 
and having “the continuing duty of evalu- 
ating work, developing policy, and initiating 
projects beyond the duration of the fund,” 
has met three times to try to solve the di- 
versified problems and requests. It has been 
aware of the hopes and expectations that 
have been generated in the raising of the 
fund. It has also been aware of the need to 
lay the groundwork for a long-range Uni- 
tarian effort in the field of college work. 

The college centers’ committee has de- 
cided that it will first seek more information 
than is now available about existing college 
centers’ work before making any substan- 
tial grants-in-aid. To do this the committee 
is preparing a questionnaire with the guid- 
ance of Dr. Warren Bennis of the Boston 
University Human Relations Center. The 
questionnaire—to be sent out this fall—will 
acquaint the committee more fully with the 
program, plans, thinking, problems, and 
needs of Unitarians now working at the 
college center level. 

The committee is also working on a plan 
to make a more detailed inventory of exist- 
ing college centers’ problems and programs. 
It hopes to be able to make one or two 
grants-in-aid before the first of the new 
year. The committee welcomes suggestions, 
ideas, and definition of problems in college 
centers’ work from all interested persons. 


_ All communication should be addressed to 


Rev. Mason F. McGinness, chairman, at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are Mrs. Frank 
Frederick of Milton, Mass.: Rev. Ernest 
Cassara, minister of First Parish (Unitarian) 
of Billerica, Mass.; Rev. Robert Holden, gen- 
eral secretary of the Technology Christian 
Association, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and Rey. William Gold, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Schenectady, 
N.Y., and former executive director of Lib- 
eral Religious Youth. 


Tufts presents Unitarian history 


This summer a course covering the his- 
tory of Universalism and Unitarianism was 
offered at Tufts University Summer School, 
Medford, Mass. The course dealt with im- 
portant events, institutions, and personalities 
having to do with the origin and develop- 
ment of the two denominations. Graduate 
credit was given to those taking the course. 
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CHANNING-MURRAY STUDENT HOUSE WINS FRIENDS, INFLUENCES 
PEOPLE IN YEAR’S ACTIVITIES AT UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The students of the Channing-Murray 
house at the University of Wisconsin are 
making plans for the future, after complet- 
ing their first successful year. 

A little more than a year ago a group 
representing the First Unitarian Society of 
Madison and the Channing Club, the group 
for students at the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s Madison campus, worked out plans 
for setting up a student center in the uni- 
versity community. As the church was two 
miles west of the center of the campus, all 
agreed that a base of operations nearer at 
hand was needed. A loan from the church 
provided the means to start. 

But money wasn’t the only problem. The 
fall term was already at hand before a 
suitable house was found. No small group 
ever did a bigger job of readying a house 
for occupancy. Furnishings and redecora- 
tion were provided for by church members 
and the Channing Club. 

This was done during the summer, when 
relatively few students were at hand. When 
the fall term opened, the “newest of Wis- 
consin’s eleven student religious centers” be- 
came the focus of activities more numerous 
and intensive than any the Channing Club 
had ever had in the past. The regular Sun- 
day evening cost suppers attracted twice as 
many students as had come when they were 
held at the church, and even more came for 
the programs afterward. 

This beginning was followed by musi- 
cales, open houses when the football team 
played at home and listening parties when 
it was away, occasional parties, and frequent 
coffee hours. People continually dropped in 
for a committee meeting or to study for an 
hour between classes or just to look at the 
magazines and other literature in the li- 
brary. 

At the same time, 16 men moved in, liv- 
ing on the second and third floors. They op- 
erated the house as a cooperative enter- 
prise, doing all the necessary upkeep and 
handling the finances of the house. They 
early formed a breakfast club which has 
resulted in further savings. More recently 
a small supper club has been formed, and 
the day may not be far off when a full- 
scale eating co-op will be a_ possibility. 


Wisconsin Channing-Murray foundation 


Several of the 16 house residents, as well 
as the house fellow, are active Channing 
Club members; and a number of additional 
Club members are to move in this fall. 
News of Unitarians and Universalists com- 
ing to the University of Wisconsin who 
might like to live at the Center is always 
welcome; they receive first attention. But 
the house wants, too, to retain some di- 
versity in the group, especially in inter- 
cultural terms. 

This venture has benefited members in 
knowledge of such practical matters as ac- 
quiring real estate, cooking supper for 30 
people, and planning a realistic institutional 
budget. Even more important, though, has 
been the education in human relations. When 
any group of people becomes deeply and 
responsibly involved in a project which 
means much to them, differences of opinion 
and tensions between individuals are bound 
to arise. This has happened, but the group 
without exception has been able to get these 
problems into proper perspective and re- 
solve them. 

The Club feels that they have only made 
a start on the job they have set for them- 
selves. That is the job of bearing effective 
witness, so that everyone on the campus 
can see it, to the motivating power, the 
positive goals, the sustaining strength, and 
the joy of liberal faith. 

Enrollments at the University of Wis- 
consin are increasing, as they are at all 
university campuses; the 15,000 mark will 
soon be passed. Among the student body 
are currently not quite a hundred who in- 
dicate Unitarian or Universalist affiliation. 
These hundred, however, attend church 
and participate in Channing Club activities 
proportionately much more than do other 
groups on the campus. And beyond them, 
especially among the third of the students 
who indicate no religious preference, are 
many whose childhood faith has been 
shaken and who have not yet found any- 
thing adequate to replace it. To these stu- 
dents the Club feels a responsibility to 
demonstrate that there need be no cleavage 
between religion and education, that the 
values of religious fellowship can perhaps 
be most fully realized by those who sincerely 
believe in truth. 

For the future, the Club hopes to have 
a foundation director, and some day, per- 
haps, even more adequate housing for an 
expanded program. There are also other 
college campuses in the state waiting for 
such leadership. 

To sustain and promote their enterprise 
the club has incorporated as the Channing- 
Murray Foundation of Wisconsin. The 
board of directors includes people from 
Unitarian and Universalist churches and 
fellowships throughout the area. They hope 
not only that there will be increasing in- 
terest in and financial support for the foun- 
dation from all these places, but also that the 
foundation can become an increasingly im- 
portant component of the total liberal re- 
ligious movement in the area. 

MAX GAEBLER 
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TWELVE YEARS’ PERSISTENCE ACHIEVES INTEGRATION 
AFTER CHICAGO CHURCH OVERCOMES SLOW START 


Racial integration does not always come 
readily to Unitarian churches, but with per- 
sistence in an interracial community, it 
comes. This is exemplified by the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Chicago, of which Dr. Les- 
lie T. Pennington is minister. 

Twelve years ago the church had no 
Negro members, though for one year it had 
had a Negro student assistant to the min- 
ister. Today, approximately 10 per cent of 
the membership of more than 400 is Negro. 
But although Dr. Pennington began to lay 
the groundwork for racial integration when 
he became minister in 1944, the first Negro 
applied for membership only after four 
years, in 1948. Dr. Pennington reported the 
growth since then has been slow, but “sound 
and healthy.” 

Dr. Pennington preached a number of 
sermons on race relations during his first 
year in Chicago. He found through a ques- 
tionnaire mailed to members of his con- 
gregation that there was considerable in- 
terest in social action, especially in race 
relations. 

In February 1946 Dr. Pennington effected 
a pulpit exchange with the pastor of an 
African Methodist Episcopal church. Mean- 
while, he became active in the field of com- 
munity race relationships. However, Dr. 
Pennington reported, “only an occasional 
Negro dropped into church during those 
first years. . . . Many of my people shared 
my concern that we should take in Negro 
members, but we did not feel justified in 
going out deliberately to try to find Negroes 
who would consent to join a Unitarian 
churches. 

“I thought the best way to handle the 
issue was to prepare my membership com- 
mittee in advance. I took the matter up 
with them and they agreed unanimously .. . 
that if and when a Negro applied, he would 
be received in his own right as a person, 
just as anyone else who expressed a genuine 
interest in our Unitarian faith. 

“There were those in the parish who 
thought that this was not enough. The con- 
clusive argument which led to further parish 
action was the following: ‘If a member in- 
vites a Negro friend to join our church, the 
Negro may say, “I know how you feel 
about this personally. But how do I know 
that the other people of your church share 
your feeling? They may not agree with you 
and may create an unpleasant situation if 
I apply for membership.” ’ 

“If we passed a resolution at the annual 
meeting of the church, we could say to them, 
‘Our whole body at its most responsible 
assembly has formally voted that it is the 
will of our church as a whole that we should 
receive Negroes if and when they apply. 
This is not just my private judgment.’ ” 

Such a resolution was passed at the an- 
nual meeting of January, 1948. It concluded: 
“Be it resolved that we, the members of the 
First Unitarian Society of Chicago, do take 
it upon ourselves to invite our friends of 
other races and colors who are interested in 
Unitarianism to join our church and par- 
ticipate in all its activities, pledging our- 
selves to seek to become one with them even 
as we ask ‘hem to become one with us.” 

There was “considerable opposition on the 
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part of a small minority” to this resolution, 
and two former trustees left the church. 
Even after adoption of the resolution, sey- 
eral months passed before the first Negro 
applied for membership. 

Today, however, there are approximately 
40 Negro members. One is a trustee, one a 
member of the membership committe, and 
one of the religious education committee. 
There are a number of Negro children in 
the church school and several Negroes on 
its faculty. 

Furthermore, Dr. Pennington reported, 
“we now count among our members persons 
of Japanese, Hindu, and Islam background. 
It is our purpose to become a church of all 
races and religious backgrounds, each re- 
spected in his own right... .” 


Suffragette, on stamp, 
still works for women’s rights 


The latest Unitarian to receive one of the 
United States’ highest honors—appearance 
on a postage stamp—is the suffrage leader 
of the beginning of the 20th century, Susan 
B. Anthony. 

When the stamp 
jwas_ issued this 
year, it was accom- 
‘panied in Congress 

by a bill for an 
, equal rights amend- 
/ment. The amend- 
“ment read: “Equal- 
ity under the law 


‘shall not be de- 
nied or abridged 
by the United 


_, States or any state 

on account of sex.” 

For 50 years, Miss Anthony was an active 

member of and contributor to the First 

Unitarian Church of Rochester. The church 

is now considering establishing a memorial 

for the women’s rights fighter. Among the 

suggested memorials are an experimental 

laboratory in social and civic service, and 
a training center for young women. 


Death penalty, nuclear weapons, 
church vs. state provoke protests 


Three recent letters from Unitarians took 
stands on three much discussed issues in 
public affairs. In a letter to the editor of 
the Nation, Rev. David Rhys Williams, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Rochester, N.Y., pointed out arguments in 
favor of life imprisonment as opposed to 
capital punishment. A letter from the con- 
gregation of the Unitarian church of Van- 
couver to L. S. St. Laurent of the House of 
Commons urged the Canadian government 
to seek an immediate ban through the ag- 
ency of the United Nations on further tests 
of nuclear weapons. From Whittier, Cal., 
a letter from Mrs. Edna Page to the mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate and the governors 
of the U.S. attacked the problem of sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

Mr. Williams delineated four ways in 
which life imprisonment would be superior 
to the death penalty. Life imprisonment, he 


stated, would give “the state a chance to 
rectify any mistake” it had made, “the crim- 
inal a chance to atone for his crime,” and to 
repent and reform, and lastly, “by showing 
a reverent reluctance to take even the life 
of a convicted murderer and then holding 
out the hope of his ultimate reformation, 
the state, by its own example, could do 
more to affirm the sanctity of all life than 
-by a thousand precepts or a thousand laws.” 

In their letter to L. S. St. Laurent, the 
congregation of the Unitarian Church of 
Vancouver added their protest to that of 
many leading scientists and statesmen “who 
believe that to allow nuclear tests to con- 
tinue is to jeopardize man’s hard-earned 
position here on earth.” The letter stated: 
‘Like thoughtful people everywhere, we 
would naturally welcome any effective type 
of disarmament agreement. However, we 
recommend United Nations action on this 
particular matter rather than a_ separate 
agreement amongst the great powers, be- 
cause it appears to us to be the most hope- 
ful avenue of approach. Canada as a coun- 
try not producing bombs should, we feel, 
introduce a proposal into the Assembly of 
the United Nations the effect of which 
would be to condemn the first country to 
explode a nuclear weapon after the passage 
of the proposal.” 

Mrs. Edna Page, in her letter on the 
separation of church and state, wrote: “The 
law of separation of Church and State 
makes released time for religious education 
in the public schools unconstitutional re- 
gardless of how some state courts have ra- 
tionalized it to make up a psuedo law in 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“Released time for religious education 
takes away valuable time from the curricu- 
lum; it tends to set up barriers between 
children in the classroom and it casts reflec- 
tions on any character development program 
that might be set up for children not at- 
tending religious instructions. Because no 
one has brought about proper action in up- 
holding the law of separation of Church 
and State, public education in this country 
is tied up in knots.” 


TWO NEW EDITORS NAMED 
FOR A.U.A. PUBLICATIONS 


Vic Bovee, former Springfield, Mo., news- 
paperman, has been named news editor for 
the A.U.A. and the Christian Register and 
Jane Norris of Framingham, Mass., assist- 
ant news editor. 

Mr. Bovee, who succeeds Jeannette Hop- 
kins, joined the staff August 1. Miss Norris, 
succeeding Nancy McClelland Wilson, 
joined the staff June 11. 

Mr. Bovee has been employed in the edi- 
torial departments of the Springfield Daily 
News, the Sioux City (Ia.) Journal-Tribune 
publications, the Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
and the Marshalltown (Ia.) Times-Republi- 
can, as well as by radio stations in Omaha, 
Neb., and Sioux City. He was founder and 
first president of the Unitarian fellowship 
in Springfield, Mo. 

Miss Norris comes to the news office from 
a background of teaching and a year of 
graduate work at Radcliffe College. She is 
a member of the First Parish in Framing- 
ham. 
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DR. SIDNEY MEAD UNANIMOUSLY ELECTED TO BE 
PRESIDENT OF MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Unanimous election of Dr. Sidney Mead 
as president of Meadville Theological School 
and the federated theological faculty of 
Chicago University on August 22 has been 
-announced by H. Clay Burkholder, chair- 
man of the Meadville board. 

Dr. Mead, who joined the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship in 1953, is now a mem- 
ber of the first Unitarian Society of Chicago. 

He occupies the James Freeman Clark 
chair of church history at Meadville, and 
since 1941 has been a member of the faculty 
of the church history department of the 
Chicago University divinity school. He also 
has been a member of the Chicago Uni- 
versity history department faculty since 1953. 

Known as a “historian for historians,” Dr. 
Mead has become widely recognized as an 
outstanding interpreter of American church 
history. 


Mr. Burkholder, who also is moderator of 
the American Unitarian Association, said of 
Dr. Mead: “He brings to the job a long ex- 
perience with students, a natural outgrowth 
of his work in personal counseling, which he 
did at Yale Divinity School, and is greatly 
respected by members of the federated theo- 
logical school faculty. 

“Since joining the Unitarian denomination, 
he has made a unique and impressive impact 
wherever he has spoken—before churches, 
committees, conferences, etc.” 

Dr. Mead was born in Minnesota. He at- 
tended the University of Redlands, in Cali- 
fornia, and later studied two years at the 
Yale Divinity School. He received his M.A. 
degree in 1938 and his Ph.D. in 1940 from 
the divinity school at Chicago University. 

He has published several articles on as- 
pects of the history of Christianity in 
America. 


WOMAN ASTRONOMER GAINS 
FULL PROFESSORSHIP AT HARVARD 


In June Dr. Cecilia H. Payne-Gaposchkin, 
member of the Unitarian church in Lex- 
ington, Mass., was named professor of as- 
tronomy at Harvard University, the first 
woman to attain full professorship at Har- 
vard through regular faculty promotion. 

A native of Wendover, England, Dr. 
Payne-Gaposchkin came to America in 
1923 because she wanted to become an 
astronomer and England offered no oppor- 
tunity for women in that field. After re- 
ceiving her A.B. degree from Newham Col- 
lege, Cambridge University, England, she 
studied at Radcliffe 
where she received 
her Ph.D? in 1925: 
Since 1938 she has 
been Phillips as- 
tronomer in the Har- 
vard College Ob- 
* servatory and _lec- 
turer on astronomy. 
In 1954 Radcliffe 
: cited _ her. as “a 
scholar SEARS studies have helped to unlock 
the mysteries of stellar spaces.’ 

Dr. Payne-Gaposchkin’s husband, Dr. 
Sergei I. Gaposchkin, is also an astronomer 
and at Harvard. The two met at a scientific 
conference in Berlin, were married, and 
immediately began to work on one of the 
most extensive surveys ever undertaken of 
variable stars over the whole universe. The 
results of this survey are recorded in their 
first book, Variable Stars, published in 1938. 

Though both have their own fields of re- 
search, they make a stellar team. Dr. Payne- 
Gaposchkin studies variable stars (stars 
which vary in their brightness), while her 
husband studies eclipsing stars (a form of 
variable star). “When we come to an 
eclipsing star,” Dr. Payne-Gaposchkin sta- 
ted in the New York Times, “I would say 
to my husband, ‘That is yours.’ And when 
we would come to a pulsating star, I would 
say, ‘That is mine.’” 
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Besides both teaching and doing research 
at Harvard, Dr. Payne-Gaposchkin has a 
family of three. Katherine, a student of 
slavic languages at Swarthmore; Edward, 
an engineering student at Tufts University; 
and Peter, who attends high school in Lex- 
ington, Mass. 


HONORS TO UNITARIANS 


e For his work in handicap counseling and 
rehabilitation, Roy Campbell, former mayor 
of Westmount and secretary of the Canad- 
ian International Paper Company, Montreal, 
was awarded a citation for “civic minded- 
ness and humanitarianism” by the Interna- 
tional Association of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security. 

e Miss Mabel Daniels, Unitarian composer, 
was honored for her work, “Psalm _ of 
Praise,’ which was played recently by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Miss Daniels, 
according to the New York Times, is said 
to be the only American woman composer 
whose works have been played by the Bos- 
ton orchestra. 

e The Manhattan Society for Mental 
Health on their first anniversary announced 
five additions to their board of directors, 
among them Rev. Walter Donald Kring of 
All Souls Unitarian Church, N.Y., N.Y. 

e The degree of doctor of divinity was 
conferred on Rev. Joseph Barth, minister of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., by the Mead- 
ville Theological School at the June com- 
mencement. 

e Frederick George Hamley, chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of the state of Wash- 
ington and member of the Unitarian fel- 
lowship of Olympia, recently took his oath 
as the newest member of the. U.S. ninth 
district Court of Appeals. A former personal 
legal advisor to Washington’s governor, 
Arthur Langlie, Judge Hamley has had most 
of his experience with public utility cases. 
e Paul Blanchard, Beacon author of The 
Right to Read, is now to be found on a long 
playing record, Jmaginary Cross-Examina- 
tion of Cardinal Spellman, issued by Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United. 


HILTON TO SUCCEED REESE 
AS LINCOLN CENTRE DEAN 


At the June meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Lincoln Centre in Chicago, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, dean of the Centre, an- 
nounced his retirement as of next February 
14, Taking his place will be Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton who was unanimously elected by the 
board of directors to succeed Dr. Reese. 

For over 30 years Dr. Reese has been 
dean of the Lincoln Centre, the first inter- 
racial recreational and educational centre 
in Chicago, started as an outgrowth of the 
All Souls Church under the ministry of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Active in many Unitarian affairs, Dr. 
Reese served as minister of Unitarian 
churches in Alton, Ill., and Des Moines, Ia., 
and as secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference for 10 and one-half years, its 
president for 14 years, and is currently 
serving as its treasurer. He was for a time 
administrative vice president, and for many 
years a member of the board, of the A.U.A. 
At present he is editor of Unity (a monthly 
magazine of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence), a member of the boards of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee and the Mead- 
ville Theological School, and a member of 
the Council of Liberal Churches. 

Dr. Reese’s. successor-elect, Rev. Randall 
S. Hilton, has served Unitarian churches in 
Rochester, N.Y., Castine, Me., and Alton, 
Ill. For the past 13 years he has been sec- 
retary of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence and regional director of the A.U.A. 


NEW JUNIOR HIGH DIRECTOR 


Miss Alice Harrison, until recently asso- 
ciate director of the high school program of 
the Liberal Religious Youth, in September 
joined the staff of Division of Education, 
Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist- 
Unitarian), as director of junior high school 
work. 

Miss Harrison 
has been assisting 
in a recent experi- 
ment of the Divi- 
sion of Education 
which revealed 
both Universalist 
and Unitarian 
churches express- 
ing increased con- 
cern about the jun- 

seas ior high school age 
groups. She will now devote her full time 
in assisting churches to serve this group. 


STEVENS FELLOWSHIP GRANTED 


For the first time in its history, the 
Horace N. Stevens Fellowship Committee 
has approved a fellowship grant to a Negro. 
The Stevens fund was established to benefit 
Unitarians studying for the ministry. 

The committee, meeting in June, made 
the grant to William R. Jones, 22, who is 
studying for the Unitarian ministry at Har- 
vard Divinity School. 

Mr. Jones is a native of Louisville, Ky. 
He was elected to Phi Beta Kappa while 
attending Howard University, Washington, 
D.C, 
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MINISTERS WAGE CAMPAIGN 
FOR BETTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


At the end of the spring school term, rare 
social action was taken by three Mass. Uni- 
tarian ministers when they agreed to un- 
leash a combined attack on their respective 
public school administrations in their Sun- 
day sermons. 

The cooperative action came as the re- 
sult of an earlier sermon on the public 
schools given by Rev. David Kibby of Pitts- 
field, Mass., which aroused such public in- 
terest that he proposed a resolution at the 
spring session of the Conn. Valley Confer- 
ence that May 6 be set aside as “Public 
School Sunday” in memory of Horace Mann 
and that clergymen of the Conference de- 
vote sermon time to the public school situ- 
ation. 

Acting upon this resolution for joint action 
were Rev. Wayne Shuttee of New Haven, 
Conn., Rev. Nathaniel Lauriat of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., Rev. Ernest Sommerfield of 
Springfield, Mass., Rev. Payson Miller of 
Hartford, Conn., and Mr. Kibby. 

Mr. Lauriat stated that the transformation 
of America in the last 50 years has created 
immense problems about which there is not 
general agreement. He pointed out that the 
real issues lie beyond the practical problems 
of buildings and teachers. These are in the 
areas of goals and methods for education. 

“In social studies, for example,” Mr. 
Lauriat asked, “shall we discuss controversial 
matters or shall we never mention com- 
munism, socialism, the British Empire, or 
the United Nations? In science, shall we 
defer to those who oppose evolution or the 
germ theory of disease or fluoridation? And 
what shall be our theory of discipline? How 
shall we secure constructive student atti- 
tudes? Shall we promote by age, maturity, 
or academic achievement? What shall we 
do about loyalty oaths, the place of re- 
ligion in the schools, and the question of 
public support or aid for non-public 
schools?” 

Mr. Lauriat emphasized that harried 
school boards will have to continue to work 
out not only the tremendous practical prob- 
lems which face them but also these con- 
flicting interests and principles. 

Mr. Sommerfield outlined the dangers that 
threaten the American public school as “the 
supreme achievement of American democ- 
racy.” He cited as dangers, woeful, inade- 
quate buildings; underpaid teachers; race 
prejudice and opposition to desegregation: 
and church encroachment on the public 
school system. 

Two sources of these dangers, declared 
Mr. Sommerfield, are: “Those who attack 
schools as being godless and who would 
undermine them. Those who would like to 
use schools as a tool for teaching religion. 
We don’t believe schools should be used as 
a tool for teaching religion in so far as 
‘religion’ means ‘church’.” 

Mr. Kibby, in his attack on school au- 
thorities, said, “if facts at some later date 
justify the autocratic position and attitude 
now maintained by the school authorities, 
and which might legitimately be called un- 
democratic, then we are further down the 
road to totalitarianism than we suspect.” He 
charged that at two recent meetings, when 
school problems might have been brought 
before the public, some school executives 
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and teachers packed the hall and “capital- 
ized on the deadline capers of persons voting 
for anything to get the meeting over.” 

Pleading for closer contact between the 
public and the school department, he ex- 
pressed his feeling that school executives 
“show an irrational fear of criticism and a 
serious distrust of the intelligence and hon- 
esty of the people when informed.” 


MARY ANDREWS CONNER 


In retrospect, one who knew Mary An- 
drews Conner felt that she had much to 
give the world, as well as to her two church 
denominations. 

Born in Hamilton, O., July 27, 1871, she 
was educated at Buchtel College in Akron, 
O., the University of Chicago, and Colum- 
bia University. 

She was ordained at the Universalist 
church in Hamilton, O., in 1902. From 1902- 
14 she was the head of a settlement house 
in Kansas City, Mo., and in 1914 she mar- 
ried Charles Chambers Conner, another 
Universalist minister. 

They served the North Adams, Mass., 
church from 1926-30, and the Northfield 
Unitarian Church from 1930-41. Mr. Con- 
ner withdrew from active pastoral work 
shortly after their installation at Northfield. 

Mrs. Conner, as full pastor, was popular 
with young people, sharing their enthusi- 
asms and points of view. She participated 
in community activities, and her arrange- 
ment of the Nativity Pageant at Christmas 
held the love and interest not only of her 
congregation, but of all liberal-minded peo- 
ple in the town. She also organized a com- 
munity youth group. 

Mrs. Conner’s devotion to her husband, 
her church, and the cause of liberal religion 
was unbounded. She wanted to see coopera- 
tion and unity among all churches and 
especially between the Northfield First Par- 
ish and the East Northfield Congregational 
Church, formed by an orthodox minority 
in 1825 and urged on by the Moody revivals 
in the latter part of the 19th century. 

Mrs. Conner died on February 29, 1956, 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. She has left behind 
a host of valued friends and loving mem- 
ories, for her sympathy, kindness and gen- 
erosity were well known. H.R.G. 


MARION-FRANKLIN HAM, D.D. 


Marion Franklin Ham was born on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1867, at Harveysburg, O., and 
died on July 23, 1956, at Arlington, Mass., 
after a long illness. He was educated in the 
public schools up to the age of 17, when 
he went to work to support his widowed 
mother. In early manhood he moved to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., where, after serving 
the Unitarian church as lay reader for sev- 
eral years, he was ordained as its minister 
on April 16, 1898. He later served in Dal- 
las, Tex., and Reading, Waverly, and Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

In 1910 Dr. Ham published a small book 
of secular verse entitled The Golden Shut- 
tle. He then turned to hymn-writing, and 
four of his earliest hymns, written between 
1911 and 1913, were included in The New 
Hymn and Tune Book of 1914. Five later 
hymns are included in Hymns of the Spirit. 

Dr. Ham had a clear and progressive 
mind united with a deeply spiritual tem- 
perament, and his hymns are expressions of 
the vein of enlightened mysticism which 


has been characteristic of one strain of 
Unitarian hymnody. f 

His notable contribution to Unitarian 
services of worship brought him an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of divinity from 
Meadville Theological School in 1942, But 
he was also a beloved pastor; a preacher 
whose persuasions were those of gentleness 
and faith; and a man whose keen wit, un- 
- daunted courage, and serenity of soul en- 
deared him to all who knew him. H.W.F. 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


Born in Louisville, Ky., George Parker 
graduated from Yale in 1897, and from 
the Episcopal Theological School in 1900. 
Ordained in Trinity Church, Boston, he 
spent five years in the Episcopal priesthood, 
but: found it took too much time and spir- 
itual energy to accommodate himself to a 
rather uncongenial theological pattern. 
Shifting his allegiance to the Congrega- 
tionalists, he spent two years in Russia as 
minister of the British-American church in 
St. Petersburg. 

This experience made a deep impression 
on him and left some lasting memories. 
During and after World War I, Parker’s 
chief activity was lecturing on Russia 
throughout this country and Canada. He 
did much to help America understand what 
was going on in Russia, and why. 

In 1921 he became minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Newton Centre, thus mark- 
ing his definite affiliation with our fellow- 
ship. The latter half of his life was blessed 
by an easy conscience and a happy enthusi- 
asm for his work. After his Newton Centre 
pastorate, he served churches in Toledo, O., 
Keene, N.H., and Chestnut Hill and Dux- 
bury, Mass. 

He could say unconventional things in a 
manner so conventional that he never gave 
offense. His mind was active, and his mo- 
tives were never anything but generous and 
true. To meet him anywhere, at any time, 
was to feel a sense of relief. Here was a 
man whom you could safely trust and love. 
And everybody did. CER. 


EDWIN STANTON HODGIN 


Edwin Stanton Hodgin was above all 
things an advocate of human freedom. Until 
his death, he maintained with high courage 
a supreme confidence in man the thinker 
and man the builder. He possessed a dis- 
armingly gentle spirit combined with rare 
candor, an absence of compromise and an 
inflexible faith in the power of the human 
mind to correct its errors. He had no illu- 
sions about human frailty and never in 
private speech or public address spared 
men or institutions that betrayed the pos- 
sible best. 

In spite of an enviable record of having 
served five liberal churches (Humboldt, 
Helena, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, and New 
Bedford), he feared organized religion, even 
Unitarian, in its propensity to check the 
free spirit of man. Stanton Hodgin accepted 
the institutions of public worship, sermon 
writing, and church organization with Emer- 
sonian misgivings. 

He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
and held degrees from the University of 
South Dakota and Meadville Theological 
School. 

Born in 1868, he died in 1956 following 
two months of illness at Sunset Hall.  S.H.F. 
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that may alarm the North—we note the 
menacing phrases of the ex-governor Byrnes, 
the novelist Faulkner, the newspaper editor 
Waring. These men promise violence and 
even imply civil war. They are having a 
considerable influence on a certain type of 
northern liberal, who is now coming to 
preach “moderation.” The argument makes 
the reasonable-sounding statement that both 
kinds of extremists are dangerous, as though 
there were any significant number of ex- 
tremists among the Negroes (except in a 
relative sense). The argument fails to dis- 
tinguish between means, which must consider 
strategy, and ends or ultimate goals, which 
must be clear and inviolable. The argument 
is full of myth-making, for example, about 
Autherine Lucy’s driving to register at the 
University of Alabama in a Cadillac, when 
actually she arrived in the Pontiac of some 
friends. The argument makes direful predic- 
tions which cannot possibly come to pass, 
about the South starting up the Civil War 
again and about the entire South leaving the 
Democratic Party. In view of the historical 
role which northern opinion has played in 
the South, I would say that the most im- 
portant immediate force which might prevent 
the early solution of the southern race prob- 
lem is the opinion of a certain type of north- 
ern liberal, who may succeed in persuading 
the entire North once more to lose interest 
in the southern Negro. All that is asked of 
the northerner is moral support, but if that 
is not forthcoming the South may revert. 

A word needs to be said to explain this 
central role accorded to northern public 
opinion, First, northern public opinion in- 
fluences powerful political and economic 
forces. Few northern congressmen would 
support “civil rights” if northern white 
voters sympathized with the majority of 
white southerners. Some northern business- 
men who have important business relations 
with the South are influenced by their gen- 
eral social ideology as well as by their 
dollars-and-cents concern for social stability. 
Second, northern public opinion works on 
the divided conscience of the South. The 
white South has never been wholeheartedly 
anti-Negro, and is less so today than it has 
been for many decades. Respectable south- 
erners do not like to have their region de- 
“scribed in northern newspapers as one of 
racial lynchings and exploitation. Many 
white southerners want to be part of the 
modern United States and the modern world, 
in the opinion of outsiders. Third, and per- 
haps most important in the immediate situa- 
tion, northern public opinion supports the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954, and this 
pressure of “the law” is very important in 
the dynamics of the Southern racial situation. 
As Rayford Logan has so well demonstrated, 
the Plessy vy. Ferguson decision of 1896 
could be enunciated and maintained only 
because there was no significant element of 
white opinion to challenge it. And so the 
present Court cannot be expected to stand 
by, and follow up on, its present decisions 
unless there is at least a strong and articulate 
minority of the American people to support 
the decisions. In speaking of northern public 
_ opinion, we of course refer to articulate 
voices, which in the area of race relations 
have been predominantly those of liberals 
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in recent years. The expressed opinions of 
northern liberals have been important thus 
far in improving the status of the Negro in 
the South; if these opinions change sig- 
nificantly, they may also be important in 
the future in discouraging further improve- 
ment. 

Still, there is a dilemma for some north- 
ern liberals, and this can be illustrated by 
the situation of organized labor. The na- 
tional leaders of organized labor are now be- 
ing told by southern labor leaders that the 
relatively few unions in the South may re- 
volt from the AFL-CIO and set up an inde- 
pendent organization. These southern leaders 
are on the spot, as they are receiving oppos- 
ing pressures from their own members and 
from the national organization. If it is ex- 
pedient for them to keep quiet on race 
matters right now, that is not the case for 
the national leaders. Most of the southern 
unions are very weak, and would soon come 
under company domination if they split off 
from the national AFL-CIO. Would southern 
white workers long be happy to sacrifice 
much of their prosperity to glorify the re- 
gional myth? A few might do it, but they 
would soon be back in the labor movement. 
If the national labor leaders were to soft- 
pedal their support for civil rights, they 
would lose the possibility of developing a 
strong and unified labor movement in the 
South, and lose the respect of foreign labor 
leaders. 

In the North civil rights have not moved 
so rapidly as in the South, perhaps mainly 
because they never reached such a low point 
to move away from. Still, the North has seen 
a remarkable movement in the past dozen 
years toward the passage of Fair Employ- 
ment Practice laws reducing job discrimina- 
tion in most northern areas where there are 
large minority groups, toward the lessening 
of residential restriction, toward the weak- 
ening of hate groups, and toward the lessen- 
ing of group violence. Both formal and in- 
formal segregation have also declined 
somewhat in the North, although there is 
still considerable segregation in interpersonal 
relations, and members of majority and 
minority groups seldom know each other as 
close friends. Law is stronger in the North, 
and northern politicians have been sensible 
of the key role of the minority vote. Per- 
haps almost half of the majority group feel 
they shouldn’t discriminate even if in fact 
most of them do. Good sense and firmness 
are needed in the North in the handling of a 
host of minor incidents involving intergroup 
relations. The consequences of failure in 
these matters is indicated by the frightening 
sequence of near-riots in Chicago in the past. 

New kinds of problems arise on the fore- 
front of progress in the North, problems for 
which the old terms, such as “discrimina- 
tion” and “prejudice,” do not apply. One of 
these might be called the “tradition of back- 
wardness” among lower-class Negroes. Be- 
cause they have no particular occupational 
skills and families do not encourage children 
to prepare themselves for good jobs, many 
Negroes are not able to take advantage of 
all the good job opportunities that are avail- 
able. Another problem is that Negroes and 
whites do not know how to associate with 
each other; they are excessively formal and 
sensitive in interpersonal relations. A third 
problem is the age-old one of immigrants 
who don’t know how to make an adjustment 


to big-city life; this probably is most serious 
for Indians right now, but it is also a prob- 
lem for Negro migrants from the deep South. 

In this analysis, I have given little atten- 
tion to psychological factors, as I believe 
they are of secondary importance in com- 
parison to power relations and ideologies, 
and because they are less flexible and mobile. 
But some aspects of the psychological situ- 
ation deserve attention. Some southern 
whites are sincerely terrified by the thought 
of social equality; the unconscious symbolic 
meanings of the Negro and of social equality 
present an irrational but nevertheless real 
enough danger to these people. A redefini- 
tion of the situation is needed, and a frank 
uncovering of symbolism is necessary. This 
is extremely touchy, and propagandists here 
would do well to get the advice of psychia- 
atrists. A redefinition of the situation, which 
is already coming about through events, can 
smooth the pain of transition and possibly 
even hasten it. Intercultural education for 
youth can also do with a continual readjust- 
ment of means to ends; the techniques that 
were psychologically successful at one stage 
of change may be fairly useless at later 
stages. We need constant testing and evalu- 
ation of approaches and techniques of edu- 
cation and propaganda. We also need to 
change our stress on different psychological 
components: I would guess that the period 
of McCarthyism drew most of the so-called 
“authoritarian personalities” away from race 
prejudice and discrimination into other ac- 
tivities, perhaps equally vicious but different. 
My impression is that there are about as 
many “authoritarian personalities” today 
among the fighters against discrimination as 
among the fighters for it. If these observa- 
tions are correct, we need a new psycholog- 
ical analysis. 

We are living at a time at which we can 
get rid of the social disease .of racism which 
has darkened the pages of American history 
and weakened this country both internally 
and in its relations with other nations. 
Whether we like it or not, the struggle 
against racism within this country has be- 
come identified with the world struggle of 
the darker peoples against colonialism. The 
colored peoples, both at home and abroad, 
so identify themselves, and America’s whole 
position in the world is being affected by the 
domestic changes and events. What is most 
necessary in the current situation is to ex- 
tend our perspectives both in time and space. 
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To learn 
(Continued from page 9) 


of each other when we are able to relax and 
let the tides of thought and feeling flow 
spontaneously back and forth in human in- 
tercourse. What an impoverishment this is 
we shall someday realize. 

The Community Church of New York has 
been growing in the wonder and beauty of 
interracial brotherhood for a generation. 
About one fifth of the church membership 
is Negro, and Negroes sit on the church 
boards and lead some of the church groups. 
In a personal sense, consciousness of race 
has almost disappeared, for people work and 
play together, worship and socialize almost 
without consciousness of racial difference. In 
a social sense, however, we are all more 
deeply aware of the injustices placed upon 
Negroes: of their difficulty in finding homes 
outside the Harlem ghetto, of their frequent 
humiliation in restaurants, of their being 
taken advantage of in employment, of the 
inferior quality of their children’s schools; 
and we mobilize our strength to work with 
them to remove such iniquities. Out of this 
cooperative effort and the deep fellowship 
of sharing in suffering, joy, and creative ac- 
complishment there has come to our inte- 
grated congregation a great sense of the 
richness and fulfillment to be found in sit- 
uations of interracial living. 


Custom dictates 
(Continued from page 10) 


than a decade. The Channing Club of the 
First Unitarian Church performed a widely- 
heralded public service last winter by spon- 
soring the annual William Ellery Channing 
lectures on the Trumbull Park disorders. 

The First Universalist Church is increas- 
ingly interracial and Rev. David Cole is 
especially active in racial affairs. All Souls 
Unitarian Church, formerly Free Religious 
Fellowship founded by Rey. Lewis McGee, 
tends to be mostly Negro, but has con- 
tributed Negro leadership to Chicago area 
Unitarian projects. Mr. Harry Jones, one of 
its members, was president of the Chicago 
Area Conference of Religious Liberals (Uni- 
tarian-Universalist). Lincoln Centre, a Uni- 
tarian-related social settlement, continues to 
work primarily with Negroes, and its retiring 
dean, Dr. Curtis Reese, has long been 
identified with the Chicago Urban League. 
Mr. Winston Kennedy, formerly board chair- 
man of the First Unitarian Church, courage- 
ously resigned some months ago as manager 
of Trumbull Park Homes because of dis- 
satisfaction with Chicago housing authority 
policies. Dr. Preston Bradley is the only 
original member of the Commission on Hu- 
man Relations of the City of Chicago. 

Other Unitarian churches, ministers, and 
laymen have worked actively on racial is- 
sues in their neighborhoods and in the great- 
er Chicago community. Compared to the 
gravity and urgency of the situation in Chi- 
cago and the world, we Unitarians as a group 
seem not to be overly active in race rela- 
tions, however intellectually concerned. We 
are building new churches and additions, 
coping with large crowds, and debating theo- 
logical minutiae. Whether this lack of visce- 
ral concern and action for Chicago’s Negroes 
(and thus Chicago’s whites) is the result of 
a failure of nerve or of theology or sociology 
is beyond the scope of this brief survey. 
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Progress by understanding 
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stead of a single ghetto, there are 11 basic 
clusters of non-white residences scattered 
generally about the city proper. These clus- 
ters are found chiefly in the older part of 
the central city and are generally character- 
ized by overcrowding. The incidence of home 
ownership among non-whites has increased 
approximately 300 per cent in the past 10 
years despite substantial obstacles. Of ap- 
proximately 100,000 new homes built on 
vacant land in the city of Detroit proper 
during the past 10 or 12 years, only an esti- 
mated 2,000 were available to Negro pur- 
chasers; and in the peripheral area where 
approximately 200,000 new homes have been 
constructed since 1950, fewer than one per 
cent have been available to non-white pur- 
chasers. Real estate brokers almost uniformly 
refuse to show property to Negroes except 
in neighborhoods in which Negroes pres- 
ently reside or on streets immediately adja- 
cent thereto. Negroes also experience almost 
uniform rejection in application for mort- 
gage loans from banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and other lending institutions to pur- 
chase in neighborhoods not already occupied 
by Negroes. 

Frequently when loans are sought in 
Negro neighborhoods, they are refused be- 
cause the neighborhood is no longer re- 
garded as desirable and hence the loan is not 
attractive. In public housing prior to legal 
action in 1955, the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission’s policy with reference to tenants 
was generally designed so as not to change 
the racial characteristics of the neighborhood 
in which the project was located. Since that 
time it is believed that occupancy is now 
considered in the order of application with- 
out reference to the color of the applicant. 
However, this new policy has not yet effected 
a substantial change in the pattern. In this 
context it should be observed that Negro 
applicants for public housing outnumber 
white applicants by nearly twenty to one, a 
disparity accounted for in part by the un- 
availability of low-cost private housing for 
purchase or rental, and the relative eco- 
nomic instability of Negroes. 

Although schools have been desegregated 
in Detroit for one hundred years, there are 
still several all-white and a few virtually all- 
Negro schools; since attendance areas follow 
residential patterns. For the most part, 
teacher assignment practices appear to fol- 
low school attendance patterns, although 
official policy in this respect is denied. 

Generally, in the area of public accom- 
modations, the law providing for equal ac- 
commodations in hotels, restaurants, etc., is 
observed in the central city but not in the 
outlying communities. Police attitudes ap- 
pear to reflect neighborhood attitudes and 
the record of jury convictions in prosecutions 
for violations of the civil rights law is 
dismal. More success has been obtained in 
this area by judicious exercise of mediation 
and conciliation when complaints are pre- 
sented. 

In employment, Detroit’s Negro worker, 
while still being employed heavily in un- 
skilled jobs, has advanced in the skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations. The post-war pe- 
riod has been a fruitful one with gains in 
both number of jobs and in quality of jobs 
as well. Jobs now held by Negroes in De- 
troit include a few clerical opportunities in 


banks, insurance companies, public utilities, 
and in token numbers in industry, retail 
sales, and other positions in most downtown 
stores, with some semi-professional, profes- 
sional, and technical openings being avail- 
able, particularly in areas of specialized per- 
sonnel shortage. < 

Much of the progress in this aréa is at- 
tributable to industrial union policies and 
particularly to the UAW-CIO, although 
many craft unions still practice discrimina- 
tion. To a lesser but significant extent credit 
for progress is due to enlightened manage- 
ment. An FEPC commission, with an ex- 
cellent staff, operating in the state for less 
than a year is already beginning to get co- 
operation from employers and labor unions 
on merit employment and assistance in pro- 
moting expanded job opportunities. 

As to the future, following the race riot 
in 1943 an interracial committee, now the 
Detroit Commission on Community Rela- 
tions, was established. This agency has a 
highly skilled and dedicated staff which, 
given proper direction, encouragement, and 
resources, can do much to promote under- 
standing to eliminate areas of friction. An- 
other significant hopeful sign is the begin- 
ning of desegregation in churches. Less 
progress has been made in the more funda- 
mentalist churches than in others. 

As community understanding progresses, 
gains will continue, and the future augurs 
well. 
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North, South meet 
(Continued from page 11) 


nials by the County Medical Association 
notwithstanding. It is very difficult for 
either of the two minorities to enter any of 
the medical schools. There is in practice 
a quota system at the medical schools even 
for Jews. 

Negroes and Mexicans live mostly on the 
east side and further south, but have in re- 
cent years begun to penetrate towards the 
west into the old residential districts. There 
are Negro enclaves in Watts, Culver City, 
and in Santa Monica, as well as in Pasa- 
dena. Integration of Mexican Americans has 
made faster progress since World War IT 
than that of the Negroes. They have be- 
come politically conscious, have made good 
use of such organizations as the Commu- 
nity Service Organization for registration of 
voters and were able to elect the first Mex- 
ican-American City Councilman in the per- 
son of Edward Roybal, whose outstanding 
work was recognized in the last guberna- 
torial election in California when the Dem- 
ocrats put Roybal up for Lt. Governor. 
While he lost, his vote-getting power sur- 
passed that of the Democratic candidate for 
Governor. 


Political leadership needed 


Considering the fact that the Negro com- 
munity in Los Angeles has a much longer 
record of organization, it is surprising that 
it lacks the kind of political leadership 
which could speak for the Los Angeles Ne- 
gro. Except for a handful of highly paid 
Negro entertainers who own large homes 
in secluded spots in the Hollywood moun- 
tains but have little or no contact with the 
Negro community, the only fields of busi- 
ness where Negroes have been successful 
have been car selling, insurance, and real 
estate. The number of successful Negro 
lawyers and doctors is small. There is only 
one Negro Assemblyman from the Los An- 
geles area, no Negro sits in the City Council 
and of the 450 county committemen of the 
major political parties only three are Ne- 
groes, all of them Democrats. 

There is no Negro leadership in organized 
labor comparable to that in Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, or New York. The four Negro pa- 
pers, if one counts the Herald, a throwaway, 
cannot match in their combined circulation 
the number of Negroes who subscribe to 
the Mirror-News, the evening paper pub- 
lished by the owner of the Los Angeles 
Times. These Negro papers are sensational, 
have little political consistency in their edi- 
torial policy, even though the California 
Eagle is owned by Attorney Lorin Miller 
who won several important court decisions, 
including some before the U.S. Supreme 
Court, outlawing restrictive covenants. 
None reach the level of the Pittsburgh 
Courier or the Chicago Defender. 

The fight for a state-wide fair employ- 
ment practices legislation which came 
within an inch of being won in the last ses- 
sion of the legislature was carried mostly 
by such predominantly white organizations 
as the Friends Legislative Committee, the 
California Legislative Conference, or the 
Women for Legislative Action. There was 
only little support from the Urban League 
or the NAACP. Yet job discrimination 
against Negroes is still widespread and only 
recently did the county superintendent of 
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schools announce that 150 qualified Negro 
teachers are without jobs at the same time 
when teacher—and classroom—shortages 
are forcing 20,000 Los Angeles school chil- 
dren to attend half day classes only. 

While the impact of the fight against seg- 
regation in the South in recent months has 
brought the Negro ministers forward as 
spokesmen for their people, as in the im- 
pressive mass meeting for Montgomery of 
10,000 Los Angeles Negroes led by 70 
Negro clergymen, the influence of these 
ministers as leaders of the Negro com- 
munity is small compared to their number. 
Close to 300 Negro churches, one for every 
1,050 Negroes, compared with one church 
for every 2,400 white people sounds im- 
pressive. The fact that 70 to 80 per cent of 
the Negro population goes regularly to 
church compared with only one third of 
the whites would indicate a great potential 
leadership. But. most Negro churches are 
unaffiliated with any of the large church 
bodies and little interest is shown in the 
general social problems of the Negro com- 
munity as illustrated by the fact that only 
one Negro church, St. John’s Methodist 
Church in Watts, is affiliated with the County 
Conference on Community Relations. With 


.the exception of one downtown church 


which shows a large mixture of white and 
Negro members, practically all Los Angeles 
churches are either all-white or all-Negro. 

The First Unitarian Church of Los An- 
geles is the outstanding exception. A metro- 
politan, not a neighborhood, church, it draws 
its membership from the wide area of the 
city. Its persistent efforts toward the goal 
of an interracial church have had some 
definite success, though the goal is still far 
away. Several dozen Negro families and a 
good number of interracial families have 
joined the church, as have Mexican Amer- 
ican families and Orientals. The number 
of Jewish families who have joined the 
church is steadily growing. Negroes are 
singing in the choir, are among the ushers 
at the Sunday service. A Chinese lady was 


The Meadville Theological School, 
University of Chicago, is a member 
institution of the Federated Theo- 
logical Schools of the University of 
Chicago. It is an independent 
school of theology with a continu- 
ous Unitarian history from _ its 


founding in 1844. The Meadville 
Theological School offers, through 
a faculty of thirty-four, a full pro- 
gram of ministerial preparation and 


scholarly research leading to the 
degrees of B.D., M.A. and Ph.D. 


To students who qualify for ad- 
mission, who maintain a good 
standard of academic achievement, 
and who have need of financial 
support, liberal assistance is pro- 
vided. 


Address your inquiry to: 
W. W. Robbins, President 


The Meadville Theological School 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 87, Illinois 


for three years a member of the board 
of trustees. Once a year the minister ex- 
changes pulpits with the minister of one of 
the largest Negro churches in town. A spe- 
cial service for the Negroes of Montgomery 
engaged in the bus boycott brought a col- 
lection of $100 and large contributions of 
food and clothing as well as many member- 
ships of church people in the NAACP. It 
is through actions like these as well as 
through the support given to the drive for 
fair employment practices laws by the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice that 
real integration will come. 


THE UNITARIAN PILGRIMAGE 
1957 


June 23-July 24 


By air from New York by Pan-American 
Airways and including travel in Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, Switzerland 
and France. 


In addition to sight-seeing, the party 
will have opportunity to meet and talk 
with leaders in liberal religion to view 
two of the Service Committee's work 
projects, to observe 


Liberalism in Action 


The tour is sponsored by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


and will be managed by 
BROWNELL TOURS 


in association with 


MANNING TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 


Land portion of Tour $588 plus round 
trip air passage, quoted at $540, subject 
to possible tariff reduction. 


For complete itinerary and Tour details, 
write to 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Verran for the CHURCH 


Altars ( Pews [) Organs 
Flags () Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids () Bibles 


Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 


Books of Remembrance 


pie Geli to f° 


Bells, Van Bergen bells 
from Holland 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApito! 7-2150 


Ineffective organization 
(Continued from page 16) 

are overwhelming and yet the picture is not 
all dark. Negroes are gaining in organiza- 
tion. They represent a coming political 
power. They are registering and voting in 
increasing numbers, at least in the cities. 
It seems likely that Negroes will gain admis- 
sion to the University of Alabama in the 
near future. It also seems likely that segrega- 
tion in public transportation will not last 
much longer. Churches, both Catholic and 
Protestant, are breaking through the pattern 
here and there. 

And this is how it will happen, here a 
little and there a little. One sign is espe- 
cially encouraging. Many younger people 
are questioning the old patterns. Many more 
have their own ideas but do not express 
them openly because of parental opposition. 
Thus the long run view is hopeful. But the 
battle will be waged for the most part by 
the Negroes. It must be thus, the situation 
being what it is. And it will be as Negroes 
become a political force that politicians will 
suffer a conversion in their white supremacy 
convictions, and legal barriers on the local 
scene begin to be abandoned. Unfortunately, 
this will not happen any time soon. 


The role of the Negro 
(Continued from page 13) 


A southern fellowship: “Two Negroes at- 
tended a meeting in February. In March, our 
landlord requested that we move our place 
of meeting. We believe we were ejected be- 
cause of the Negroes. 

“Our membership is pretty evenly divided 
on the racial question but the majority of us 
feel that it would be deliberate suicide for 
us to pursue an aggressive policy toward 
racial integration. We prefer to continue 
our efforts in behalf of liberal religion 
rather than lose our fellowship champion- 
ing a cause too big for the United States 
government.” 

A midwestern church: “When, during the 
fall-winter of 1954-55, the minister proposed 
public advertising stating that membership 
in this church is open to all persons regard- 
less of race, enough pressure arose against 
this statement of policy so that it was felt 
best not to publish such a statement, but to 
accept quietly such Negroes as wish to join 
our membership.” The church now has a 
Negro member. 

Numerous churches and fellowships _re- 
ported an “open door” but no aggressive 
attempts to obtain Negro members, A typi- 
cal comment: “It is simply taken for granted 
that the church is open to all. We make no 
fuss about it.” 

There were a number of comments ques- 
tioning the value or the wisdom of the sur- 
vey itself. 

A New England minister responded: “I 
believe this questionnaire inadequate, and 
presents an artificial emphasis that we do 
not believe exists. We encourage ALL people 
to join with us in our religious philosophy— 
when they agree.” 

Answering the query whether by-laws 
contain any clauses which discourage or in- 
vite Negro membership, one minister replied: 
“No, we feel they are the same as other 
people, as apparently the Register does not.” 

A midwestern minister commented: “Just 
how you can make yes and no statistics give 
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a true picture of every church, I don’t know. 
I mean by this that so far as the local Negro 
group is concerned—and it is not large— 
they are pretty staunch supporters of their 
own churches.” 

And still another minister, noting that 
only two Negro families live in his com- 
munity and one Negro has attended several 
times, remarked: “Also we haven’t a single 
Australian 
portends for integration!” 


Industrial growth 


(Continued from page 16) 

where Negro and white could come together 
and begin to learn the difficult disciplines of 
communication across the barrier of race. 
Our members have gone out into the com- 
munity in the organizations of which they 
are members and proclaimed by example as 
well as by word that good human relations 
between people of different color is not only 
possible but is to be desired. 

Unitarian leadership in the community 
has been an important and oftentimes de- 
cisive factor in bringing about the little 
changes which are so important in their 
cumulative effect in altering the atmosphere 


of a community. The county medical soci- ° 


ety has opened its membership. The Negro 
and white Minister’s Associations have 
merged. (The Unitarian minister is still 
segregated, but for theological reasons only). 
The Library board has announced that the 
new main library which will open in No- 
vember will be open to serve all citizens. 
Progress is being made toward the appoint- 
ment of an interracial advisory committee 
in school problems. Step by step the com- 
munity is moving toward compliance with 
the spirit of the Supreme Court decision as 
well as its letter. 

I do not want to imply that Unitarians 
are the only ones responsible for whatever 
progress is being made. All kinds of people 
and in increasing numbers are at work. I 
do think it correct to state, in this report, 
that the Unitarians in Charlotte and, I 
might add, throughout the South, are doing 
a job which lives up to the integrity of 
Unitarian history and tradition. 

For the first time in this region the “law” 
is on the side of right. As one who has lived 
and worked in the South for five years, I 
have the feeling that the law and the right 
will prevail and win the hearts and minds 
of a great people living in a region full of 
promise for the “good life.” 
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KING’S CHAPEL, founded in 1686. Rev. Joseph Barth, Min- 
ister. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 
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in our church—whatever that . 


THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Announces Centennial Year 
Scholarship Provisions 


1. The Thomas F. Peterson Foun- 
dation Scholarships. six $500.00 
cash awards. 

2. The Trustees Scholarships. Two 
free tuition scholarships for students of ex- 
ceptional promise in their first year. 

3. Tuition Allowance Scholar- 
ships. $250.00 annually to all worthy 
and needy students reducing tuition charges 
to $75.00 per semester. 

4.The Michigan Convention 
Scholarship. An annval $300.00 award 

- in cash, preferably to a Michigan student. 

5. The New York A.U.W. Schol- 
arship. $125.00 awarded annually to o 
woman student in religious education, pref- 
erably from New York State. 

6. The McClevey Prizes. Six $100.00 
prizes awarded annually. Available to un- 
dergraduate pre-enrollees at St. Lawrence. 

7. The St. Lawrence University 
Scholarships. Up to $400.00 annually 
for worthy undergraduate pre-enrollees as 
tuition allowance. 

Certain other denominational 
scholarship funds are avail- 
able to candidates for the 
Universalist ministry studying 
at St. Lawrence or Crane 
Theological School. 


Direct inquiries to Dean Angus H. Mac- 
Lean or to Dr. Max A. Kapp, Registrar, 
Canton, New York. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A society for friendly service 
founded by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
Central organization of Lend a Hand 
Clubs. Gives emergency aid in co- 
operation with other agencies. 

Provides vacations and convyales- 
cent care. Loans wheel chairs and 
crutches. Through Lend a Hand Book 
Mission assists school and community 
libraries. ; 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Roland D. Grimm, Treasurer 


Mrs. Helen M. Merritt, Executive Sec’y. 
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